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4 STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





CHAPTER XXIII: 

Moses came down from the chamber of Mara in 
a tempest of contending emotions. He had all that 
eonstitutional horror of death and the spiritual 

‘world which is an attribute of some particularly 
strong and well-endowed physical natures, and he 
had all that instinctive resistance of the will which 
euch netures offer to anything which strikes ath wart 
their cherished hopes and plans. 

To be wrenched suddenly from the sphere of an 
earthly life and made to confront the unclosed doors 
ef a spiritual world on the behalf of the one dearest 
to him, was to him a dreary horror uncheered by 
one filial belief in God. He felt, furthermore, that 
blind animal irritation whieh assails us under a 
andden blow, whether of the body or of the soul— 
an anguish of resistance—a vague blind anger. 

Mr. Sewell was sitting in the kitchen. He had 
called to see Mara, and waited for the close of the 
interview above. He rose and offered his hand to 
Moses, who took it in gloomy silence, without a 
smile or word. 

“My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord.” 

“I cannot bear that sort of thing,” 
abruptly, and almost fiercely. 
sir, but it irritates me.” 

“Do you not believe that afflictions are sent for 
eur improvement ?” said Mr. Sewell. 

“No! howcan 1? What improvement will there 
be to me in takthg from me the angel who guided 
me to all good, and kept me from all evil; the one 
pure motive and holy influence of mylife? If you 
eall this the chastening of 2 loving father, I must 
say it looks more to me like the caprice of an evil 
epirit.” 

“ Have you ever thanked the’God of your life for 
this gift, or felt your dependence on him to keep it ? 
Have you not blindly idolized the creature and for- 
gotten him who gave it?” said Mr. Sewell. 

Moses was silent a moment. 

“T cannot believe there is a God,” he said. 
“ Since this fear came upon me, I have prayed ; yes, 
and humbled myself—for I know I have not always 
been what I ought. I promised if he would grant 
me this one thing, I would seek him in future. But 
it Gid no geod. It’s of no use to pray. I would 

have been good in this way, if she might be spared, 
and I cannot in any other.” 

“« My son, our Lord and Master will have no such 
conditions from us,” said Mr. Sewell. “We must 
submit unconditionally. She has done it, and her 
peace is as firm as the everlasting hills. God’s will 
is @ great current that flows in spite of us; if we 
go with it, it carries us to endless rest; if we resist, 
we only wear our lives out in useless struggles.” 

Moses stood 2 moment in silence, and then turn- 
ing away without a word, hurried from the house. 
He strode along the high rocky bluff, through tan- 
gled junipers and pine thickets, till he came above 
the rocky cove which had been his favorite retreat 
on so many occasions. He swung himself down 
over the cliffs into the grotto, where, shut in by the 
high tide, he felthimself alone. There he had read 
Mr. Sewell’s letter, and dreamed vain dreams of 
wealth and worldly success, now all to him so 
void. He felt to-day, as he sat there and watched 
the ships go by, how utterly nothing all the wealth 
in the world was in the loss of that one heart. 
Unconsciously, even to himself, sorrow was doing 
her ennobling ministry within him, melting off in 
her fierce fires trivial ambitions and low desires, 
and making him feel the sole worth and value of 
love. That which in other days had seemed only 
asone good thing among many, now seemed the 
only thing ia life. And he who has learned the 
paramount value of love, has taken one step from 
an earthly to a spiritual existence. 

But as he lay there on the pebbly shore, hour 
after hour glided by, his whole past life lived itself 
over to his eye; he saw a thousand actions; he 
heard a thousand werds whose beauty and signi- 
ficance never came to him till now. And alas! he 
saw 80 many when, on his part, the responsive 
word that should have been spoken, and the deed 
that should have been done, was for ever wanting. 
He had all his life carried within him a vague con- 
sciousness that he had not been to Mara what he 
should have been, but he had hoped to make amends 
for all in that future which lay before him; that 
future now, alas, dissolving and fading away like 

the white cloud-islands which the wind was drift- 
ing from the sky. A voice seemed saying in his 
ears, ‘Ye know that when he would have inher- 
ited a blessing he was rejected, for he found no 
place for repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.” Something that he had never felt 
before struck him as appalling in the awful fixed- 
ness of all past deeds and words,—the unkind 
words once said, which no tears could unsay,—the 
kind ones suppressed, to which no agony of wishful- 
ness could give a past reality. There were partic- 
ular times in their past histo?y that he remembered 
80 vividly, when he saw her so clearly, doing some 
little thing for him, and shyly watching for the 
‘word of acknowledgment, which he did not give. 
Some willful wayward demon withheld him at the 
moment, and the light on the little wishful face 
slowly faded. True, all had been a thousand 
times forgiven and forgotten between them, but it 
is the ministry of these great vital hours of sorrow 
to teach us that nothing in the soul’s history ever 
dies or is forgotten, and when the beloved one lies 
stricken and ready to pass away, comes the judg- 
ment-day of love, and all the dead moments of the 
past arise and live again. 

He lay there musing and dreaming till the sun 
grew low in the afternoon sky, and the tide that iso- 
lated the little grotio had gone far out into the 
ocean, leaving long low reefs of sunken rocks all 
matted and tangled with the yellow hair of the sea- 
weed, and with little crystal pools of salt water 
between. He heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and Captain Kittridge came slowly picking 
his way round among the shingle and pebbles. 

“ Wal’, now, I thought I’d find ye here,” he said. 
“J kind o’ thought I wanted to see ye, ye see.” 

Moses looked up half moody, half astonished, and 
the Captain seated himself upon a fragment of rock 
and began brushing the knees of his pantaloons 
industriously, and soon the tears rained down from 
his eyes upon his dry, withered hands. 

“ Wal’, now, ye see, I can’t help it, darned if I 


said Moses, 
“T beg your pardon, 


ean ; knowed her ever since she’s that high. She’s 


done me good, she has. Mis’ Kittridge has been 
pretty faithful. I’ve had folks here and there talk 
to me consid’able, but Lord bless you, I never had 
nothin’ go to my heart like this ’ere ——. Why, to 
Jook on her there couldn’t nobody doubt but what 
there was somethin’ in religion. You never knew 
half what she did for you, Moses Pennel; you 
@idn’t know that the night you was off down to the 


so a eae rt amg em a 


long cove with Skipper Atkinson, that ’ere blessed 
child was a-followin’ you; but she was, and she 
come to the next day to get me to do somethin’ for 
you. That was how your-grand’ther and I got ye 
off to sea so quick, and she such 4 little thingthen ; 
that ay’ child was'the savin’ of ye, Moses Pennel.” 
‘Moses hid his head in his hands, with a sort of 


“ Wal’, wal’,” said the Captain, “I don’t wonder 
now ye feel so. I don’t see how ye can stan’ it, no- 
ways. Only by thinkin’ o’ where she’s goin’ to. 
Them ar’ bells in the Celestial City must all be 
a-ringin’ forher. There’ll be joy that side o’ the 
river, I reckon, when she gets acrost. If she’d jest 
leave me a hem o’ her garment to get in by I'd be 
glad; but she was one 0’ the sort that was jest 
made to go to heaven. She only stopped d few 
days in our world, like the robins when they’s 
goin’ south ; but theyll be a good many fust and 
last that’ll get inte the kingdom for love of her. 
She never said much to me, but she kind o’ drew 
me. Ef ever I should get in there, it'll be she led 
me. But come, now, Moses, ye oughtn’t fur to be 
a-settin’ here catchin’ cold ; jest come round to our 
house and let Sally gin you a warm cup o’ tea—do 
come, now.” 

“Thank you, Captain,” said Moses, “but I will 
go home ; I must see her again to-night.” 

“ Wal’, don’t let her see you grieve too much, you 
know ; we must be a little sort o’ manly, ye know, 
*cause her body’s weak if her heart is strong.” 

Now Moses was in a mood of dry, proud, fierce, 
self-consuming sorrow, least likely to open his heart 
or seek syinpathy from any one ; and no friend or 
acquaintance would probably have dared to intrude 
on his grief. But there are moods of the mind 
which cannot be touched or handled by one on an 
equal level with us, that yield at once to the sym- 
pathy of something beloved. A dog who comes 
with his great honest, sorrowful face, and lays his 
mute jaw of inquiry on your knee, will sometimes 
open floodgates of softer feeling that have remained 
closed to every human touch—the dumb simplicity 
and ignorance of his sypmpathy makes it irresisti- 
ble. In like manner, the downright grief of the 
good-natured old Captain, and the childlike ignor- 
ance with which he ventured upon a minisiry ef 
consolation from which a more cultivated person 
would have shrunk away, were irresistibly touch- 
ing. Moses grasped the dry, withered hand and 
said, “ Thank you, thank you, Captain Kittridge ; 
you’re a true friend.” 

“ Wal’, I’re, that’s a fact, Moses. Lord bless me, 
I a’n’t no great—I a’n’t nobody—I’m jest 
an old last-year’s mullen-stalk in the Lord’s 
vineyard; but that ‘ar blessed little thing 
allers had a good word for me. She gave 
gave me a hymn-book and marked some hymns in 
it, and read ’em to me herself; and her voice was 
jest as sweet as the sea of awarmevening. Them 
hymns come to me kind o’ powerful when I’m at 
my work planin’ and sawin’. Mis’ Kittridge, she 
allers talks to me as ef I was a terrible sinner; and 
I suppose I be; but this ere blessed child, she’s so 
kind 0’ good and imnocent, she thinks I’m 
kind 0’ takes it for granted I’m one 0’ the Lord’s 
people, ye know. It kind of makes me want to be, 


ye ” 
from his coat pocket 


The Captain here produced 
a much-worn hymn , and showed Moses where 
leaves were folded down. 

“‘ Now here’s this ere,” he said ; “ you get her to 
say it to you,” he added, pointing to the well- 
known sacred idyl Which has refreshed so many 
hearts ;: *. 

“ There is #¥asa of pure delight 

Where saints immortal reign, 

Eternal day excludes the night, 

And pleasures banish pain. 

There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-Teding flowers ; 

Death like a narrow sea divides 

This happy land from ours.” 

“ Now that ar’ beats everything,” said the Cap- 
tain; “and we must kind o’ think of it for her, 
cause she’s goin’ to see all that, and ef it’s our los 
it’s her gain, ye know.” : 

“T know,” said Moses, “ our grief is selfish.” 

“ Jest so. Wal’, we’re selfish critters, we be,” 
said the Captain ; “ but, arter all, ’ta’n’t as ef we 
was heathen, and didn’t know where they was 
a-goin’ to. We jest ought to be a-lookin’ about and 
trying to follow ’em, ye know.” 

“Yes, yes, I do know,” said Moses ; “ it’s easy 
to say, but hardtodo.” 

“ But law, man, she prays for you; she did years 
and years ago, when you was a boy and she a girl. 
You know it tells in the Revelations how the 
angels has golden vials full of odors which are 
the prayers of saints. I tell ye, Moses, you ought 
to get into heaven if no one else does. I expect 
you are pretty well known among the angels by 
this time. Itell you what ’tis, Moses, fellers think 
it a mighty pretty thing to be a-steppin’ high, and 
a-sayin’ they don’t believe the Bible, and all that 
ar’,s0 long as the world goes well. This ere old 
Bible—why it’s jest like yer mother; ye rove and 
ramble, and cut up round the world without her a 
spell, and mebbe think the old woman a’n’t so 
fashionable as some; but when sickness and sor- 
row comes, why, there a’n’t nothin’ else to go back 
to. Is there, now ?” 

Moses did not answer, but he shook the hand of 
the Captain and turned away. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The setting sun gleamed in at the window of 
Mara’s chamber, tinted with rose and violet hues 
from a great cloud-castle that lay upon the smooth 
ocean Over against the window. Mara was lying 
upon the bed, but she raised herself upon her elbow 
to look at it. 

“ Dear Aunt Roxy,” she said, “raise me up and 
put the pillows behind me, so that I can see out— 
it is splendid.” 

Aunt Roxy came and arranged the pillows, and 
lifted the girl with her long, strong arms; then 
stooping over her a moment, she finished her ar- 
rangements by softly smoothing the heir from her 
forehead with a caressing movement most unlike 
her usual precise, businesslike proceedings. 

“T love you, Aunt Roxy,” said Mara, looking up 
with a smile. 

Aunt Roxy made a strapge wry face, which 
caused her to look harder than usual. She was 
choked with tenderness, and had only this uncome- 
ly way of showing it. 

“Law, now, Mara, I don’t see how ye can; I 
a’n’t nothin’ but an old burdock bush ;—love a’n’t 
for me.” 

“Yes it 7s, too,” said Mara, drawing her down 
and kissing her withered cheek, “and you sha’n’t 
call yourself an old burdock. God sees that you 
are beautiful, and in the resurrection everybody 
will see it.” 

“T was always homely as an owl,” said Miss 
Roxy, unconsciously speaking out what had lain 
like a stone at the bottom of even her sensible 
heart. “I always had sense to know it, and knew 
my sphere. Homely folks would like to say pretty 
things, and to have pretty things said to them, but 
they never do. I made up my mind pretty early 
that my part in the vineyard was to have hard 
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sickly or deathly. There, Aunt Roxy, he has 
come in; | hear his step.” 

“] didn’t hear it,” said Miss Roxy, surprised at 
the acute senses which sickness had etherialized to 
an almost spiritlike intensity. “Shall I call him ?” 
said Miss Roxy. 


little while to-night.” 

The light in the room was a strange dusky min- 
gling of gold and gloom, when Moses stole softly in. 
The great cloud-castle that a little while since had 
glowed like living gold from turret and battlement, 
now dim, changed for the most part to a sember 
gray, enlivened with a dull glow ef crimson; but 
there was still a golden light where the sun had 
sunk into the sea. Moses saw the little thin hand 
stretched out to him. 

“ Sit down,” she said ; “it has been such a beau- 
tiful sunset. Did you notice it?” 

He sat down by the bed, leaning his forehead on 
his hand, but saying nothing. 

She drew her fingers through his dark hair. “I 
am s0 glad to see you,” she said. “It is such a 
comfort to me that you have come; and I hope it 
will be to you. Youknow] shall be better to-mor- 
row than I am to-night, and I hope we shall have 
some pleasant days together yet. We mustn’t re- 
jeet what little we may have, because it cannot be 
more.” 

“ Oh, Mara,” said Moses, “I would give my life 
if I could take back the past. I have never been 
worthy of you; never knew your worth; never 
made you happy. You always lived for me, and I 
lived for myself. I deserve to lose you, but itis 
none the less bitter.” 

“Don’t say lose. 
think of losing you. 


“ He can sit with me a 


Why must you? I cannot 
1 know I shall not. God has 
given youto me. Yeu will come to me and be 
mine at last. I feel sure of it.” : 

“You don’t know me,” said Moses. 

“Christ does, though,” she said; “and he has 
promised to care for you. Yes, you will live tosee 
many flowers grow out of my grave. You cannot 
think so now ; but it will be so—believe me.” 

“Mara,” said Moses, “I never lived through 
such a day as this. It seems asifevery moment of 
my lite had been passing before me, and every mo- 
ment of yours. | have seen how true and loving 
in thought and word and deed you, have been, 
and I have been doing nothing but take—take. 
You have given love as the skies give rain, and I 
have drunk it up like the hot dusty earth.” 

Mara knew in her own heart that this was all 
true, and she was too real to use any of the terms 
of affected humiliation which many think a kind of 
spiritual court language. She looked at him and 
answered, “ Moses, | always knew I loved most. 
It was my nature; God gave it to me, and it was a 
gift for which I gave him thanks—not a merit. I 
knew you had a larger, wider nature than mine— 
a wider sphere to live in, and that you could not 
live in your heart as I did. ‘Mine was all thought 
and feeling, and the narrow little duties of this little 
home. Yours went all round the world.” 

“But oh, Mara—oh, my angel! to think I should 
lose you when I am just beginning to know your 


worth. I always had a sort of superstitious feel- 


ing, @ sacred presentiment about you,—that my 
tual life, if I ever had any, come through 


you. It seemed, if there ever was such a thing as 
God's providence, which some folks believe in, it 
was leading me to » and giving you to me. 
And now, to have al dashed al destroyed—it 
makes me feel as if all was blind chance; no guid: 
ing God ; for if he wanted me to be good, he would 
spare you.” 

Mara lay with her large eyes fixed on the now 
faded sky. The dusky shadows had dropped likea 
black crape vail around her pale face. Ina few 
moments she repeated to herself, as if she were 
musing upon them, those mysterious words of him 
who liveth and was dead, “ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

“ Moses,” she said, “for all I know you have 
loved me dearly, yet I have felt that in all that was 
deepest and dearest to me,I was alone. You did 
not come near to me or touch me where I feel most 
deeply. If I had lived to be your wife, I cannot 
say but this distance in our spiritual nature might 
have widened. You know, what we live with we 
get used to; it grows an old story. Your love to 
me might have grown old and worn out. If we 
lived together in the commonplace toils of life, you 
would see only a poor threadbare wife. I might 
have lost what little charm I ever had for you ; but 
I feel that if I die this will not be. There is some- 
thing sacred and beautiful in death; and I may 
have more power over you when I seem to be gone, 
than I should have had living.” 

“ Oh, Mara, Mara, don’t say that.” 

“Dear Moses, it is so. Think how many lovers 
marry, and how few lovers are left in middle liie; 
and how few love and reverence living friends as 
they do the dead. There are only a very few to 
whom it is given to do that.” 

Something in the heart of Moses told him that 
this was true. In this one day—the sacred reveal- 
ing light of approaching death—he had seen more 
of the real spiritual beauty and significance of 
Mara’s life than in years before, and felt upspring- 
ing in his heart, from the deep pathetic influence of 
the approaching spiritual world, a new and stronger 
power of loving. It may be that it is not merely a 
perception ef love that we were not aware of before, 
that wakes up when we approach the solemn shad- 
ows with a friend. It may be that the soul has 
compressed and unconsciots powers which are 
stirred and wrought upon as it looks over the 
borders into its future homie—its loves and its 
longings so swell and beat, that they astonish itself. 
We are greater than we know, and dimly feel it 
with every approach to the great hereafter. “It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

~ * * * 


“ Now, I'll tell you what ’tis,” said Aunt Roxy, 
opening the door, “all the strength this ere girl 
spends a-talkin’ to-night, will be so much taken out 
o’ the whole cloth to-morrow.” 

Moses started up. “I ought to have thought of 
that, Mara. 6d : 

“Ye see,” said Miss Roxy, “she’s been through 
a good deal to-day, and she must be got to sleep at 
some rate or other to-night. ‘Lord, if he sleep he 
shall do well,’ the Bible says, and it’s one of my 
best nussin’ maxims.” 

“And a good one, too, Aunt Roxy,” said Mara. 
“ Good-night, dear boy; you see we must all mind 
Aunt Roxy.” 

Moses bent down and kissed her, and felt her 
arms aroufM his neck. 

“Let not your heart be troubled,” she whispered. 

_ In spite of himself, Moses felt the storm that had 
risen in his bosom that morning soothed by the 
gentle influences which Mara breathed upon it. 
There is a sympathetic power in all states of mind, 
and they who have reached the deep secret of eter- 
= rest, have a strange power of imparting calm to 
others. 

It was in the very crisis of the battle that Christ 
said to his disciples, “ My peace I give unto you,” 
and they that are made one with him acquire like 
precious power of shedding round them repose, as 
evening flowers shed odors. 








— 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Ir it were not a law of the universe that Wrong 
should always be rapacious, short-sighted, reckless 
of every dictate of prudence and true policy, it 
must be that some one of the shrewd and cunning 
champions of “the peculiar institution” would 
long ago have persuaded his clients to clear the 
District of Columbia of bondage and bondmen as 
q' and expeditiously as possible. The mili- 
tary ehief intrusted with the defense of a fortified 
positiowtekes care to abandon and demolish any 
outwork so placed that it cannot be defended from 
his remaining batteries, yet may, if taken by the 
enemy, be turned with fearful eftect against them. 
Not to hazard the defensible by a mistaken tenacity 
in clinging to what must be given up whenever 
seriously assailed, is a rule so obvious that only 
the judicially blinded can overlook it. 

In the location of the Federal Metropolis, the 
South struggled vehemently, bargained shrewdly, 
and wes unluckily successful. That location was 
asad mistake for the Nation, but a still sadder for 
the South. Had a square mile of high, healthful, 
eligible ground in the environs of either New York 
or Philadelphia—say near Germantown, or about 
the location of our new Central Park—been se- 
lected, ceded, and set apart for the seat of our Federal 
Government—the Capitol, the President’s House, 
the Departments, Patent-Office, etc., ete., located 
thereon, but no private buildings, nothing not es- 
sentig! to the machiyery of Government—the 
actual saving to the Nation, even before the break- 
ing out of the present War, could not have fallen 
short of One Hundred Millions of Dollars. We 
should then have had a great city just at hand, sup- 
ported by Commerce and Manufactures, yet offer- 
ing hospitality and comfort to all who had business 
at the Metropolis, while affording it protection 
agaist public enemies, with water, gas, etc., and 
the best and cheapest means of communication 
with évery quarter of the Republic. The Nation 
would then have been taxed to grade and build and 
plant and guard its own square mile alone, instead 
of being required as now to virtually create and 
support a great city. Journals, Reporting, Police, 
and @ hundred other essentials of the capital of a 
free people, would have been provided without cost 
to treasury from which they must now be sub- 
sisted. The fancy that a capital might be made 
or kept pure by locating it away from crowded 
resorts or busy haunts is an illusion so transparent 
that itshould not have misled a school-girl. ash- 
ington, a city of office-holders and office-seekers, 
inn-Keepers, jobbers, and other functionaries and 
ites, has for fifty years been the corruptest 
capital in Christendom, because the coarse passions 
of the badly-educated persons who there find 

ves suddenly raised to power, have encoun- 
no restrgining influence from 4 Yefined and in- 
tellectual society and an independent and fearless 


press. ’ 

Had the capital been wisely located near New 
York or Philadelphia, the public men of the Slave 
region would there have been necessarily and in- 
ofteasively brought in contact with Free Society 
under circumstances which would not have in- 
flamed prejudice nor excited antagonism. They 

rea seen that service can be cheerfully, 
, and y rendered by persons 
, not slaves—that one who naturally de- 
sires and expeets to profit by your good opinion is 
more likely to evince alacrity and energy in 
your employment than one who has nothing 
to hope fer—that intelligence doubles capa- 
bility—that Liberty incites to thrift, while 
Slavery leads to indolence, sloth, and decay. 
lt is no secret that the merchants of the South are 
not hearty champions of either Slavery or Nebel- 
lion ; and if her politicians had likewise been re- 
quired to make frequent journeys to and through 
the Free States, they also must have been gradually 
weaned of any fanatical devotion to the system 
which makes merchandise of men. 

But the focus of Federal authority was located 
on the Potomac, a few miles from Mount Vernon, 
and on territory eagerly ceded for the purpose by 
Maryland and Virginia. The latter State has since 
reclaimed her proportion, leaving that of Marylaad 
still ample for every purpose but that of defense 
against a Slaveholders’ Rebellion. Thisoftset from 
Maryland, containing some sixty square miles, has 
for more than sixty years been the exclusive pos- 
session of the American Republic, and as such has 
been blighted and shamed by Human Slavery. 
Thirty years ago, slave-pens existed here; slaves 
were regularly advertised for and purchased for 
Louisiana plantations as mules are for those of the 
West Indies ; and large cofiles of them, manacled 
and fastened together, have been seen from the 
steps of the Capitol wending their melancholy way 
to the shambles of the Cotton-planting States. At 
length, the Slave-Trade gradually cowered under 
the indignant gaze of freedom-loving men from the 
North, and slunk away to the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, where, notwithstanding the abolition of 
the Slave-Trade in 1850, it continued active under 
State protection down to 1860. When Alexandria 
was recovered to the Union at the cost of but one 
precious life—that of young Ellsworth—her 
slave-trade suddenly collapsed—never, God grant! 
to be re-established. 

It was essential to the quiet and security of 
Slavery in the Union that conscientious Northern 
men should regard it as purely a local, sectional, 
State institution ; but, while it lorded over the Na- 
tional Metropolis, how could they? No State law 
has any force there as such ; the legislative power 
over that Metropolis is expressly and exclusively 
vested in Congress; the laws under which men 
and women are sold and whipped there are Federal 
laws, whether by adoption or express enactment. 
No foreigner could visit our capital, and go away 
believing this other than a slaveholding country. 
All the casuistry and hair-splitting on earth could 
not make it otherwise. 

That the Nation, when grappled in deadly strife 
with a Slaveholding Rebellion, should resolutely 
seek to clear itself of all guilty complicity with the 
cause of this treason, would seem a matter of 
course. That the slaveholders of the Federal Dis- 
trict. like the slaveholders everywhere else, are, as 
a body, hostile to the Government and sympathiz- 
ers with the Rebellion, is a fact which may easily 
be verified, did not its intrinsic probability suffice. 
That the Vallandighams and Steeles who misrepre- 
sent the Free States at Washington should consider 
this the wrong time to abolish Slavery in the Dis- 
trict, is a matter of course ; who does not know that, 
to such as they, all times are unpropitious for 
transforming slaves into freemen? Those who 
declaim against doing it now would have resisted 
any step looking to Emancipation as determinedly 
ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. It is not the time 
but the act that provekes their fierce antagonism. 

That the slaveholders as a class, with the great 
body of the less excusable champions of Slavery, 
object to District Emancipation, there can be no 
doubt. They always did and always will oppose 
it: why not now? The practical question is— 
Shall that which ought to be done be*attempted 
when it can be or when it cannot? Those who 
wish it defeated, will, of course, er the latter: 
why should not those who wish it carried, by the 
same token, choose the former ? 

In the debate on this measure of justice and true 
Ce ny Sam wee forcibly said on both sides, 

ut nothing more to the point than — 

1D 


h in 
the House at the close of the debate by Mr. DLE, 
a young member from Northern Ohio. Hearken to 
its noble and inspiring exordium : 

“ Mr. 

Chairman, a steely ag om ay: what men eall 
Diss himocit to be pot on its defensive is ¢ weak man coms 
“A ; 
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“ Noman can ye! do a wrong ; nor can one man anu- 
thorize another to do the weeng. 5 nor cap ten, five huudred, or 
five hundred thousand men. No matter with what formality or 
solemnity the power is sought to be conferred, whether by com- 
mon consent, or by the le; ve forms of a state or nation, the 
power of attorney is invalid, and the thing done pursuansé to its 
scope isa crime, A years of growth cannot change 
wrong to right. The proposition which I am to consider asserts 
a great truth, broadly and clearly. I will listen to no argument 


against it, nor will I detract from its force by being put upon its 
defense, 


“This measure is indeed worthy of an American Congress. 
Look through eur huge, tumid volumes of statutes, and mark on 
every page our everlasting legislation for the material interests of 
property, and net a solitary enactment for truth, humanity, and 
Justice. Everything astute and shrewd and sagacious, to foster, 
cherish, and build up the privileges and interests of those strong 
enough, in the absence of law, to protect themselves; and not a 
single section or clause to lift the crushing weight of two hundred 
years of killing oppression from the weakest and poorest elements 
of humanity, our subjects theugh they are. Nay, that very pov- 
erty and weakness are the sole pretexts for the wrong and oppres- 
sion. We have now before ue a bill that proposes directly to de- 
throne and annihilate a huge; hoary wrong, and recall and 
re-enthrone the banished right. 

“With me to argue, deelaim, or inveigh against this measure, is 
the idlest waste of the most useless breath that indolent trifling can 
indulge in. I turm to the great rules of right, and I see that yeu 
have razed out the decalogue of Omnipotence, and have daubed 
and smeared over the eternal adamant with the code of slavery ; 
and I know that it is all a huge lie, without semblance or seeming 
of truth.” 

—Such language sounds strangely from the lips 
of a Member of Congress—we rub our spectacles to 
see that there is no mistake—that this is really 
the utterance of a politician, and not of some old 
Christian martyr, some wild fanatic dodging rotten 
eggs and brickbats as he blurts out the incendiary 
suggestion that no man has a right to horsewhip 
and sell another’s blameless wife and children. 
But such sentiments are contagious—they readily 
infect the minds of weak young persons, who do 
not naturally accept the twaddler’s demonstration 
that it is generally wrong and always dangerous to 
do what is abstractly, absolutely, fundamentally 
right. Whoever lives to listen to the debates of the 
Congress of 1872 will note a decided increase in the 
number and boldness of the “ fanatics” who have 
seats therein, and many of them will talk as directly 
to the point as does Mr. Riddle to-day. 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasntneron, D. C., April 14, 1862. 
To tnx Eprrons or Tae InpEPEnpeEnt : 

In my last letter I chronicled the passage of the 
District Emancipation bill through the Senate. To- 
day I chronicle its passage through the House of 
Representatives. The work was well and quickly 
done—the House came up nobly to its duty. The 
bill was reached on Thursday evening at about 3 
o’clock, and on Friday evening at 6 o’clock it only 
lacked the President’s signature to become a law. 
This was speedy work, but the iniquitous conduct of 
some of the slaveowners of the District rendered its 
immediate passage a humane necessity. For ten 
days past the owners of the better class of slaves— 
able-bodied men and women, from twenty to forty 
years of age—have been engaged in the hellish busi- 
ness of hurrying them from the District into Mary- 
land, thus sundering families, and plunging hundreds 
of victims into the utmost misery. More of this by- 
and-by. 

In a litile more than twenty-four hours after the 
Emancipation bill was taken up in the House, it be- 
came a law,so far as the action of that branch of 
Congress could make it such. Five speeches were 
delivered, and but one of them was squarely upon the 
bill. Three of the five were upon the general ques- 
tions of confiscation and emancipation in the rebel 
states, and one was upon some subject entirely for- 
eign to slavery or the rebellion. Judge Thomas of 
Massachusetts opened the debate, and he was in- 
stantly surrounded with a silent, attentive audience. 
The Judge is an able lawyer, a somewhat impressive 
speaker, and when he delivers a set speech the House 
desires to hear it. There was disappointment, how- 
ever, and a feeling of chagrin on the Republican side 
of the House, when the speech was concluded. It 
seemed to be neither fit nor proper that the representa- 
tive of John Quincy Adams’s district in Congress 
should make a labored argument to show that 
neither the slaves nor the property of rebels 
could be touched under the Constitution of the 
United States. The “old man eloquent” held to 
no such mean and contracted view of the powers of 
Congress against slavery in time of war. According 
to the theory of Judge Thomas, the Constitution is the 
grand bulwark of slavery and the rebellion. ‘The 
lawyer has spoiled the man!” was the criticism of one 
of the leading members of the House upon the speech, 
and it was well said. Another member said: “The 
position of Judge Thomas reminds me of a story I 
have often heard of a poor old man in a country 
church, whose grammar was greatly at fault, yet who 
was very fond of praying at the village prayer-meet- 
ings. He was, however, so ingenious in murdering the 
King’s English, that the pastor was compelled to 
remonstrate with him—his blunders would make the 
young people laugh, and the effect was bad. So the 
pious old man was compelled to forego his praying at 
the meetings. It was found out, however, that he 
remained in the school-house, where the meetings 
were held, every evening, after all else had gone 
home. The * ag was curious upon the gubject, and 

uestioned him. ‘I remain,’ was the reply, ‘ because 

find that there is no trouble if I pray alone with the 
Lord, for he does not mind my grammar!’ Now 
Judge Thomas’s grammar is perfect, but he forgets 
that when a nation has the hell-hounds of rebellion at 
its throat, that it will not and cannot stop to argue 
legal technicalities, as if it was a case of assault and 
battery before a justice of the peace. In such dread- 
ful emergencies, neither the Lord nor the Government 
will be mindful of the niceties of grammar!” As the 
position taken by Judge Thomas is that occupied by 
a large number of men in Congress, and as several 
confiscation bills are now before Congress, it cannot 
be amiss for the newspapers to bestow their attention 
upon this subject. 

On Friday the House went into committee at once 
upon the Emancipation bill. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
was anxious to close the debate in one hour. Mr. 
Schuyler Colfax, who is always courteous, and especi- 
ally to a political opponent who is weak in argument 
as well as numbers, wished to extend the debate a 
little, giving the afternoon to discussion, and taking 
the vote before the adjournment. In saying this he 
casually used the sion, “The Southern side of 
At Mr. Wadsworth of Kentucky 
calling the member to order. 





the house.” 





Puguiente 
met one slaveholder, when the j 
fou oh, subjoined col- 
orrespondent.—Well, sir, the Emanei 
has eng sy po © bina ee 
ve er.—Has it—indeed? ‘Will the 
sign the bill? — 


C.—There is no doubt of it—none in the world. 
You may have thought, from certain articles in The 
Star and Intelligencer, that Mr. Lincoln would veto 
the bill, but he never had an idea of it. 
S.—Don’t imagine that I regret the passage of the 
bill, for I do not. I have several slaves, but F have 
long been thinking of emanc them. The best 
is a very ingenious mechanic, and I was offered 
$3,000 for him ten years ago. He is now buyi 
himself by his industry. bill will free him af 
once, and I am glad of it. As for my other slaves, I 
tell you frankly and honestly, I think the Government 
pays fairly for them—nearly as much as their market 
price ; and he must be indeed a very great brute who 
to save $150 on a slave, will forcibly take him to Bal- 
timore. It’s my opinion that some people here, who 
have been so anxious to take their slaves out of the 
District, will find that they have blundered. Slave- 
erty is never going to be worth so much in this 
country as it has been! 

And with that we separated. The allusion of the 
slave-master to the exportation of slaves from this 
District reminds me to say that some of the mest 
heart-rending cases of family separation have occurred 
here within a week. Many of the slaves inthis Dis- 
trict have free husbands, or wives, and children. The 
fiendish masters of some of them, to save 2 few 
paltry dollars, or out of spite, have torn their slaves 
away, carrying them to Baltimore. In a multitade of 
instances, fathers have at an hour’s notice been 
seized away from their wives and children. In other 
cases, the mother and her children have been sent up 
to Baltimore away frem the father. 

Yesterday was a day of thanksgiving among. our 
colored population, and very properly too. The 
churches were crowded with many happy, shining 
faces, because of the Emancipation act. There was 
no need in any of the colored churches to issue 2 
bishop’s order to compel a prayer of thanks. But in 
some of our yo churches there was 2 persist- 
ent refusal to utter Bishop Whittingham’s new prayer 
for these peculiar times. The way reference in it 
which could offend a rebel is to “ sedition ;” but two 
or three of our clergymen will not use the prayer! 
They declare with solemnity that it is not the lan- 
guage of the prayer they object to, but the idea that 
the Bishop has the right to dictate the prayer io them. 
Yet it is a strange fact that all our well-known Union 
Episcopal clergymen raise no such objection, while 
re who do have long been suspected of being dis- 
loyal. 

There is serious anxiety here respecting the forth- 
coming naval battle in Hampton Roads, and the oper- 
ations against Yorktown—yes, and I may safely 
include Halleck’s army in the Southwest. The Pitts- 
burg battle came near being a terrible defeat; the 
contest on sea and land in the vicinity of Yorktown is 
of course in some doubt. Yet Mr. Lincoln is firm and 
hopeful. He has given McClellan everything he asked 
for, even to the crippling of some of the rest of his 
generals, and he confidently expects him to win @ 
speedy victory. Whoever may be despondent, or 
fearful of trusting the future, President Lincoln is not 
among them. D. W. B. 


FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Fiorencr, March 19, 1862. 
To ruz Eprrors or Tus INDEPENDENT: 

A question of great interest to those who are ac- 
tively engaged in the work of evangelization in Italy 
is soon to be considered by the criminal court of 
Lucca. Some time last summer, one of the students 
of the Vaudois Theological School passed two or three 
weeks at Portoferraio, Island of Elba, giving religious 
instruction to those who were disposed to hear him. 
While there, he had occasion to publish a letter 
addressed to the principal priest in the city. This 
letter was a defense of the doctrines of evangelical 
religion, and an exposure of some of the errors of the 
Church of Rome. The anger of the priests was ex- 
cited, and the student who published the letter and 
the person who distributed it were called before the 
police court of the city, on a charge of “ attacking the 
religion of the state.” They were then ordered to 
appear at the court in Lucca, to be tried before @ jury 
on the above-named charge. For a similar publication 
on the first of January the evangelist at Portoferraio 
was charged with the same offense, and also cited to 
appear for tria] at Lucca. 

These brethren are accused of attacking the relig- 
ion of the state, which, according to the penal code in 
force in Tuscany, is a crime punishable with several 
years’ imprisonment with hard labor. The inguiry 
will be made, What kind of liberty of conscience, or 
religious freedom, is that where such laws are en- 
forced? The truth is, that the principles of religious 
liberty in Italy are not clearly understood, and the 
degree of freedom enjoyed recently has been tolerated 
rather than granted and protected by law. When 
Tuscany was annexed to the growing Italian king- 
dom, while the constitution of Piedmont was extended 
over it, the penal code, which was in force during the 
reign of the Grand Duke, was retained, as better in 
some respects than the penal code of Piedmont; 
though the articles relating to the press are a disgrace 
to the statute-book of a constitutional or free govern- 
ment. Art. 189 of this Tuscan code says: “ Whoso- 
ever, by means of public allocutions, or of writings, 

«whether manuscript or printed, etc., distributed, posted, 
or exposed, or otherwise brought to public notice, has 
attacked the religion of the state, shall be punished 
with (a) from fivé to ten years of hard labor, if he 
intends to propagate impious doctrines or to separate 
from the Catholic Church persons belonging to the 
same ; and with (4) from one to five years if his in- 
tention was only to bring shame upon religion.” 
Such a law is worthy of Spain, or any country where 
the Inquisition is recognized ; and it is indeed believed 
to be inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution of 
Italy. It is said also that what is a crime in Tus- 
cany, and for which these brethren are here exposed 
to a long imprisonment, is not a crime in Piedmont 
and other parts of Italy. If this be true, it is hoped 
that if our friends are condemned they will be par- 
doned by the Government, and the abominable laws 
under which they are aceused repealed. Such a 
result would doubtless be a great gain to the cause of 
religious freedom here. The same would be true if 








that subject. 


expose the human inventions and errors of the Rom- 


ish system, or who seek the spiritual welfare of its 
members, are condemned to years of im nment 
and hard labor, liberty of conscience ify no 


more here than it does in Spain and the patrimony of 
St. Peter. 

The influence of Baron Ricasoli has been, in some 
respects, exerted against liberal ideas and in 
Tuscany. In the revolution of 1848, Ricasoli was 
the stanch friend of Austria and the Grand Duke; 
and im ‘69, he evidently yielded to the popular pe 


judges, officers of the law, especially in Tuscany, are 
the old hunkers of Italy, who will 
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~ Wegep they caitie to Jericho: and as he went out of Jericho 


_owith his disciples, and @ great number of people, blind Barti- 


"Amd when he beard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to 
cry out, and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on 
me, And many charged him that he should hold his peace ; but 

cried the more a great deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on 
me. And Jesus stood still, and commanded him to be called. 

~ And they called the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good com- 
fort, rise; he calleth thee. And he, casting away his garment, 
rose, and came to Jesus. And Jesus answered and said unte 
him, What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? The blind man 
said unte him, Lord, that I might receive my sight. And Jesus 
said unto him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And immediately be received his sight, and followed Jesus in the 
way.’—Maarx x. 46-52, 

The scene was near Jericho—a place about 
eighteen miles north of Jerusalem, and seven west 
of the Jordan. 

Our Savior’s method of teaching is worthy of a 
moment's observation, as it stands connected with 
this seene. He was accustomed to walk with 
orewds about him, teaching them as they strolled 
onward. We can scarcely imagine such a thing. 
All our ideas of religious propriety would be shock- 
ed at any such method. We have fastened upon 
religion a certain stateliness and reserve that ad- 
mits but very little familiarity in its offices. We 
seem to think that dissension is the spirit of re- 
ligion, and that leve, which has in it grace, versa- 
tility, accessibleness, and naturalness, and which 
is really the spirit of religion, should not be allowed 
to dictate its methods. Crowds are, to be sure, ad- 
mitted in churches and places of assembly; but 
they are there regulated, partitioned, and obedient 
to some custom. We should regard him as a 
fanatic who went preaching and teaching along 
our streets, with crowds such as would inevitably 
gather, talking, sporting, and in various ways seek- 
ing amusement, while he sought instruction for 
them. And it would be a folly, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, for us. Todo precisely the same 
things that Christ did, would be the very way not 
to imitate him ; because in imitating, it is not the 
exterior that we should imitate, but the spirit 
within that dictated the outward conduct. The 
higher imitation admits of adaptation to change of 
oustom and circumstances. 

The country was different, the climate, and the 
habits of the people. Our Savior conformed to Ori- 
ental habits. He fell in with all the innocent cus- 
toms of his own people. We should fall out with 
the customs of ours if we did just what he did. 
And yet, looking back, from our stand, the scane 
has wondrous interest in it. Emerging from 
Jericho, came the more nimble and excitable 
part of the people; for the narrative shows that it 
was near that city, and that there were some who 
came up with the blind man in advance of the 
Savior ; so thatevidently they were strung along the 
read. Then following were women, leading their 
little children, and old men, making their way as 
best they could. There was a multitude of mixed 
people, doubtless, surging around the Savior, and 
in turn coming up, or dropping back to let others 
come; while he came, patient, collected, clear- 
faced, large-cyed—eyes that looked full upon you ; 
not pisreing, or searching, as if seeking to know; 
but with a comprehending gaze, as if he included, 
and understood fally, every one that he looked upon, 
and necded not that any should tell him what was 
in man—talking to those about him, never with 
outward excitement, but with that deep inward 
feeling which causes one’s words to rebound from 
your heart, fluttering it with strange excitement 
and mysterious feeliags. By turns he listened to 
questions, and replied; or he heard, with a gentle 
attentiveness, the interchange of words in the 
crowd, one with another, answering matters only 
when referred tohim. Now and then some event 
would be seized, or some object pointed out, by 
which he would illustrate a truth so vividly that 
no man ever saw the fig-tree, the stone, the flower, 
the aparrow, or the city or building again, wituout 
recalling the truth for which it had served as a 
text. Whon the noon grew torrid, the crowd would 
scatter and shelter themselves. At evening, gath- 
ering again, they would move on. In this to us 
strange way, our Savior performed the greater part 
of his teaching. He went about doing good. And 
along the path of such wanderings, it was, that he 
met the occasions for his most remarkable miracles. 

It was such a progress as this that had now just 
begun. ‘ 

The eontrast to this picture could not have been 
thrown in more artistically, had the scene been ar- 
ranged merely for effect by opposition of circum- 

stances ; for, in truth, nature and life are the true 
artists. 

A blind man there was, sitting by the wayside. 
Oh, to be blind! To see no face; to read no book; 
to behold no field, or tree, or flower; to have no 
morning, and no evening, but unbroken night for 
ever; to see no coming spring, no changes in the 
purpling bark of yet unleaved trees, no sprouting 
grass, no coming birds; te see neither father nor 
mother, neither friend nor companion, and oh, to 
lose the ineffable bounty of God in little children, 
that fill the eyes with such delight, that some might 
for hours ask only to wander and gaze upon them ; 
to be among those that see, and you not see; to for- 
get to look when one cries, “ Lo here—lo there !” 
to almost forget that you do not see and accept 
darkness as if it were light, and timid steps and 
groping for manly walking—this is indeed a bitter 
thing! 

But there are many consolations to the blind 
who have kindred and maintenance, and home. 
But to be blind and be a beggar ; to make your mis- 
fortune the capital of your trade ; to parade your 
sightless eyes ; to sit with professional expectancy, 
till the face fixes itself to the piteous look of men- 
dicancy ; to solicit and gather nothing; to become 
used to rebuff and neglect; to sit all day by the 
street or road, as a fisher by a stream, to cast your 
angle for a dole, as he his bait for an hungry fish— 
this is bitterer yet, if the victim feels his degrada- 
tion ; and still worse if he does not, for then the 
man is blind inwardly: he has lost two pairs of 
eyes—the outward and the inward. 

It was such an one that sat begging by the way- 
side. It was near, I have said, to Jericho. Past 
him there would flow the double stream. Then he 
had chosen his place skillfully. It was where two 
streams met—the coming in, and the going out of 
the people, to and from the city ; those whose jour- 
ney was almost done, and who felt good-natured at 
the prospect of soon reaching home; andthose who 
were just going away, and were lithe and fresh upon 
the outset of their travel. No step could fall and 
his ear not detect it. Renderéd acute by serving 
for two senses, the ear discriminated whether it 
was an old man, by the heavy and unspringing 
tread ; or manhood, by its energy and haste; or 
youth, by its nimbleness and waywardness ; 
whether the soft touch was a maiden’s, or the 
heavy tramp a soldier's. 

To such an ear there came a sound which he 
could notmiss. Whatwasit? Many feet, and the 
murmuring sound of voices. An army? Was 
there an insurrection, then? It was not a meas- 
ured tread: it was no army. Was it some procas- 
sion of people for religious things? No festival 
day was this. These were too good harvests for 
the blind man to miss the calendar of charity. It 
was a strange sound coming on—drawing nearer. 
He turned to it. Now came the clearer sounds of 

those that led the crowd. Their voices grew near, 
and he cried out, as they came, asking what it 
meant. The more affable of them tol him, “ Jesus 
of Nazareth passes by.” 

What thing has happened to him? His face 
grows pale. He trembles all over. His hands 
begin to learn ® new art of supplication. Oh, 
what was there in this name, Jesus of Nazareth, 
that should work such an excitement as fills the 
poor wretch ? Ab, he had heard of him! Who 

not? It was he who had 
. from death. It was he who had restoreq cripples 


he had. And the news was not sluggish. Every- 
body had heard of it. The very air was full of it. 
He had heard it, and pondered He had doubt- 


blind man—a man blind from birth—and 
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tumult, the priests with 
oe troubles are not always alike troublesome 
tous. Even the sea ceases its at times, and 
its surf forgets to break. Griefs aud cares, bitter 
pe pene CT OT AC pene Aa 
and eome again Fae me pe om oppressions. Like 
tides, sorrows 1 »seem to flow out, and 
leave the sands bare. But again they sometimes 
rush in upon us like tides, as if they feared that 
something should have snatched thoir lawful prey: 

And just so, I trow, came over this begging blind 
man, at this moment, an unutterable pang at the 
consciousness of his blindness. A moment before 
he could have laughed, and shot back a merry quip 
at some thoughtless jest that touched his eyes. But 
now that the Healer was come ; now thai he might 
be restored, he was in a serious and earnest mood. 
Why, to open a blind man’s eyes is to give him the 
whole world! And to be so near a cure; to be 
within the sound of that Voice that commanded life 
and death, that awoke the grave, that drove diseases 
from the body, and sins from the soul, and yet lose 
the chance! Such a piercing sense there must 
have been of his deprivation, such an unutterable 
t desire for sight, such eager hope that his deliver- 
ance was at hand, and such trembling fear lest it 
might fail, that it is no wonder that he lost all sease 
of propriety, and did so cry and demean himself as 
te sirike surprise and offense to the nearest men 
around about him. 

And what did he cry? 
David, have mercy on me.” 

Tt is given in Luke's gospel with some variations, 
and with some additional circumstances, though 
the account is substantially there asin Mark. 

“ Hearing the multitude pass by, he asked what 
it meant. And they teld him that Jesus of Naz- 
sreth passeth by. And he cried, saying, Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 

It is a little interesting to notice how differently 
a man’s troubles strike him and those that are spec- 
tators. 

While he thus cried out, and the irresistable 
necessity of imploration was upon him, and his 
heart was like a rushing river, and was seeking to 
flow out frora his mouth, his eyes being stopped, 
those about him naturally had a sense of the viola- 
tion of propriety or of taste. For it was ont of 
place for a beggar to make such a clamor as the 
royal procession with the Master of life and death 
was going by. And so they said to him, “ Hush! 
be still! be decent! be quiet!” They “ charged 
him that he should hold his peace.” But -what did 
he care for their advice? He walked over it as 
lordly as evera king walked among peasants. Nay, 
“he cried the more, a great deal, Thou son of David 
have mercy onme.” The attemptto stop him only 
excited him, and made more impetuous that which 
wes sufficiently earnest before. 

And now the scene changes; for the crowd 
surge, and stop, and gather around the center. For 
the Master has heard, and seen ; and he knowsall. 
“Jesus stood still, and commanded him to be 
called.” And now all were curious, and with that 
fitful change which is so characteristic of the 
ignorant, they who before had been clamorous to 
keep him still, ran good-naturedly to say to him, 
“Be of good comfort, rise ; he calleth thee.” And 
the blind man, “ casting away his garment,” throw- 
ing everything away from him that encumbered 
him, sprang toward the sound, and wondered from 
whence it came. He “rose, and came to Jesus.” 
He could not see him. He could only know of his 
presence by the sound of his voice. “And Jesus 


“ Jesus, thou son of 








answered and said unto him, What wilt thou that 
I should do unto thee ?” He knew what he wanted 
to have done, but Christ always loved to be asked. 
“The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might 
receive my sight.” There was not in all the world 
another thing that Christ could have given him. 
He might have offered him wealth; he might have 
offered him honor; he might have offered him all 
bounty of life; but the intense desire of his soul 


me.” He spake, and it was dons. He that brought 
forth the light in the morning of creation, by a word 
brought dawn upon this blind man’s eyes. 
to him, “Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” No man ever put trust in Christ that did 
not find him more than he has promised tobe. And 
what was the way thathe went? “Immediately 


way.” 

Luke, in narrating the same, says, “Jesus said 
unto him, Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved 
thee. And iunmediately he received his sight, and 
followed him, glorifying God: and all the people 
when they saw it gave praise unto God.” 

Here was another of those marvels. The crowd, 
no Jonger indifferent, now, doubtless, gather about 
to participate in wondrous joy, and praise God, 
when the man began to give utterance to his pious 
feeling. It seems that he saw twice: he saw with 
the outward man, and with the inward man; and 
he was healed more than he himself meant to be. 

Now, was he the only blind man? and was his 
blindness the only misfortune? Since the days of 
Christ to this hour, has the Savior, in his provi- 
dence or his grace, passed by in any way, when 
there have not sat blind men heedless, ignorant of 
his coming? I am not speaking alone of those who 
are blind so that they cannot see the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, and allthe endless objects that 
God has created. There is another realm besides 
the physical realm. Theroare other things besides 
those that can be discerned with the material eye. 
There is a spiritual realm. And that man who 
cannot perceive spiritual truth, is blind. That man 
who cannot perceive God in nature, is blind. The 
heavens declare his glory, and the firmament show- 








' eth his handiwork. The world is full of the evi- 

dences of his being and presence. And yet, there 
; are many that gaze minutely upon all these letters 
written upon sky and ground, and never desire the 
secret of the literature. They admire nature, but 
never God. They admire the treasures of nature, 
but never the Hand that created them. There be 
many that do not see the providence of God as it is 
displayed in them, and through them, and about 
them, in the order of things, and in the working 
| out of divine purposes. In the complex affairs of 
| men, in all the concerns of life and society, there is 

a living God, divining, deciding, ordering ; and yet 
there be many that set their faces against this pro- 
cession of things, and neither discern it nor under- 
stand it. 

Nay, there be those that understand neither the 
things that are outside of them, nor the things that 
arein them. There be men that do not know what 
they are themselves, and that do not see what is 
their miserable condition. The blind man came 
at last to such a state that he knew he was blind; 
but in the case of those of whom I speak, there is 
added to their blindness the curse of not knowing 
that they are blind. They are like those mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, that were naked, and hungry, 
and sick, and miserable, though they were where 
there was an abundance of clothing, and food, and 
all that they needed. 

There are those who see nothing in spiritual life ; 
nothing in their own sinful condition and its mise- 
ry; nothing in the Christian’s life—no joy, no tri- 
umph, no argument of courage and hope. 

And there are those who see no beauty in the 
source of Christian life; in the revelation of God. 
Especially, they are unenlightened, in all the ele- 
ments of the character of Christ; in all the pro- 
cesses of his official work. In all his promises or 
truths there is to them nothing that has form or 
comeliness. They look upon these things, they 
hear them described, and they follow the disquisi- 
tion ; and yet they are blind to them. 

Are there no such blind persons here? Are 
there none that have looked wistfully upon the 
offices of the church, and longed that they might 
see? Are there none that have often and often, in 
mind, turned toward God and wished that they 
might discern? Are there none upon whom spir- 

‘itual darkness rests like a pall? Are there none 
that have sought by various ways to lift the vail 
and curtain, and have obtained no benefit, but 
grown rather worse by much helping? _ 

It is to such that Jesus comes to-night. He 
passes by whenever his name or word is proclaim- 
ed. As along the road from Jericho he 


within sound of the blind man, so to-night, by his 
spirit and by his truth, he not far from every 


of misfortune, the same intense yearning for relief, 
the same ish outery, and the same irresista- 
ble faith, wath which Batis, to gon of Timeus, 
Bt there are special cases 0: ess. 
are those who seem to have lost, almost entirely, 
the seuse of their condition, so as no longer to be 








He said | 


he received his sight, and followed Jesus in the | 





and that they are departing, and they 
are blind to these marks of decay, oan as one 
else is. You only do not notice the frosts upon 
your own, head. The teeth drop from their places, 
the eye grows dim, the hearing is a little less acute, 
there isa heavier tread as you walk. There are 
Various infirmities that are beginning to touch you, 
and that are paying their to you more and 
more frequently, and others see that you are past 
the climax of life; but you are blind, and you see 


nothing of it.. Old age comes as autumn and 
winter come. There is a color to the leaf in the 


tree: and then one and another tree begins to glow 
with yellow and red. If you will take notice, you 
will see that when death comes in nature it comes 
net with signs of black, but with all glawing colors 
and elements of attractive beauty. When the year 
goes out the trees grow thin and bald at the top, as 
men do, and, one by one, all things retreat to the 
root, the fields become bare, the hillsides take on a 
russet color, and all nature strips herself. As one 
casts aside his raiment for sleep, so all things token 
the advance of autumn and the coming of winter. 
We know these things in respect to the year, and 
the things beneath us, but we do not récoghize them 
as true in respect to ourselves ; but theyare as true 
of us as of the year. We are tending toward the 
root; we are drawing near the final sleep. _ Others 
see itand know it. We only are blind, and do not 
understand it. 

There are those whose joys are passing or past. 
There are those who have gone far along in the 
world toward that poiat from which they shall 
leave it: and all the sigus and tokens are that they 
are marked for death. Is there anything more 
miserable in this world than to see how men cling 
to life when it has lost its savor and all its benefits ? 
The old who are decrepit, who are without taste 
or sight, or much activity, or function, for whose 
places the young are waiting, and who Should be 
garnered, and who should long to be gathered in— 
that they should be serene and patient so long as 
God's will is that they should abide here, is wou- 
drously beautiful: but that they should cling with 
trembling hands to the things of this world, and 
long to live, ‘and find to-morrow empty, and yet 
long for another empty day, and find that empty, 
and yet beseechingly petition that God would 
lengthen out their days—this is piteous in the ex- 
ireme. Oh, to be gore when a man can do no 
more here! Oh, to fly when summer is over, 38 
birds fly to other lands and other skies! But how 
many there are that clasp the bough, and fain 
would sit upon the tree without a leaf through all 
the shivering snows of winter! To see men who 
are infirm, who are worn out though they have not 
wasted half their years, and who are marked for 
misery, the least willing to go, the most reluctant 
to give up life, the most eager for it; to see mon 
who are poor, who are trodden down, who know 
that their prospects are in the main destroyed, 
whose faces are scarred with sadness and dissatis- 
faction, who do not know that life is misfortune 
and death is emancipation, and yet long for more 
of life—to see such men is painful without mea- 
sure. Wretched, miserable, blind are they. . 

And how many are there of such? How many 
are there that have tasted the ways of wickedness ; 
that have sought in various ways, pleasure, 80 
called ; that have entered upon the foul career of 
intoxicatjon, and experienced the insanity and deli- 
rium of it; that have looked for happiness in the 
ways of illicit pleasure ; and that have only grasped 
hideous shadows, and tears, and bitter pangs of 
body and soul! How many are there that have 
learned the deceitful ways of craft, and cunning, 
and deception, and know it, and do not know it; 
that have parted from virtue, and know that, and 
| do not know it; that have been embraced in the 

sorcerer’s arms, and know that,and do not know it! 
They know that they are struck through with 
wickedness, and that in the main it does*not make 
them happy. They know that running out of the 
| present to seek some promised good is always illu- 
| sive and delusive ; and yet how blindly they go on 
| in the same way, and seek the same things! llow 
| many are there that are blind in a thousand ways 
that I cannot stop now to point out and describe! 
| All that live without a thought or sight of immor- 
tality ; all that live without a vision of fh® etétnal 
blessedness of that land which awaits God’s chil- 
dren; all that live without seeing those dear ones 
that have gone out from among us; all that,have 





no eousciousness of God, of Jesus, not far from | 


} 

| 
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| them; all that live as though the opaque terraque- 
| ous globe were all that there is of substance, mnd as 
| though this miserable life were all that there is of 
} experience ; all that live without perceiving the 
wonder of the spiritual realm which is constantly 
passing before them—all these are blind. Ah! 
that there were some touch that could be applied to 
their eyes, that their eyes might be opened, and 
that they might behold God, and heaven, and the 
judgment seat, and the coming doom, or the coming 
reward ! 

Are there none here to-night whose convictions 
follow my words, and who say to themselves, “I 
am blind?” Are there none that have drifted so 
far away frem their earlier instructions and faith, 
that their memories of them seem almost like the 
memories of a foreign shore? Are there none who 
remember the days when their mother took them 
on her knee, and folded their hands to prayer? 
Are there none that remember the village church 
and the Sabbath day? Do you nothear, with your 
memory, that far-off swinging bell? It rings in the 
valley where you were brought up. It rings over 
the home where your father and mother, and your 
brothers and sisters dwelt. It rings of all your 
early associations. Are there not those that walk 
with the air of the scoffer, and in the ways of vice 
and crime, who are the children of Christian 
parents ? and have you not had many and many 3 
struggle with your own conscience as you have 
been going from bad to worse? and have you not 
gone far toward, not darkness, but blackness for 
ever? And are there not those that feel burdened 
by their sins? I think that there are sometimes 
raised up lights that strike through this spiritual 
blindness, and enable men to catch a glimpse of 
their unfortunate condition. I think that in the 
history of the worst men there are luminous days, 
revelatory days, days of memory, in which they 
are made to feel their present misery, and long and 
yearn for deliverance. 

I preach to every such one that Jesus who walks 
up and down the ways of life; who passes every 
| whither; who in all his passage is going about to 
release, to relieve, to restore; whose mission is to 
give sight to the blind, to give hearing to the deaf, to 
give to dead hearts life, and to bring out of the 
sepulchers of men’s wicked natures, in blessed 
resurrection, their spiritual selves. I preach that 
Jesus to you, who is ten thousand times more 
earnest, and instant, and present, and willing to 
give you spiritual sight, than ever he was to give 
Bartimaeus physical sight. 

Now stand up on your feet. Call for help, if you 
feel that you need it. Call, not once, nor twice, 
but until your cry is heard. If checked, if hind- 
ered, if seemingly drawn away, call again, aud put 
your heart and soul into the supplication. And 
there shall come to you the voice, the influence, of 
One that says, “Bid him come to me.” Go. to 
Jesus; and if he says, “What wilt thou that I 
should Go unto thee ?”—and he says it to every 
needy suppliant—say with him of old, “Lord, that 
I might receive my sight.” 

Oh yes, to see—to see what you are, what your 
nature is, what your character, what your course, 
what your destiny; to see what is the glory re- 
served of God for those that serve and follow him; 
to see the sweet face of Jesus, reconciling your 
souls to God ; to see all the blessed joys that await 
those who through faith and patience are to inherit 
po promisee—this is Vision, indeed! this is seeing, 

y! 

Oh, ye blind, let me call for you. us is not 
far from many that are here. Pethaps he calls you 
who will not call tohim. Are there not in this 
house those that feel the need of Christ; that feel 
themselves lost without the Savior; that are will- 
ing to take the divine and recreative touch ? Come, 
gather with me around about the feet of him who 
the mae to do merciful works. Let ine plead for 

rou ; may you ratify every . 
tion that I shall utter im your behalf whoa pe 

i us pray : ? 

essed Savior, art thou ine? 
Here are those that need Ries. Weamne. ve 
wer. 
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sweet delight, with th we hailed thee, filling 
heaven and earth with 


wondrous power to bring light to the dark and dis- 


were desponding ; igth when we were wear- 
ied andexhausted. We have dared, and cared not for 
men. We have ventured on new and untried ways. 
We have cast anchor amid the darkness of nigh: in 
turbulent waters, and without fear have awaited 
the calmness and brightness of morning. We have 
gone trusting in thee, and we have never boon 
betrayed ; and now we are ready to walk through 
the very valley and shadow of death. We fear no 
evil. Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort us. Give 
what theu wilt, thou canst not trouble us ; and take 
away what thou wilt, we shall bearit. There shall 
be clear skies above, for thou artthere. There shall 
be treasure in reserve. Our throne awaits us, and 
our scepter. Thou canst not destroy whom thou 
lovest. Our hope is in thee, our trust is in thee, 
Lord Jesus ! 

And are there not in thy presence those that are 
as blind as we were? Are there not here to-night 
those who like ourselves were taught by Christian 
parents, and who like ourselves were instructed in 
the Word of God, and in the duties and ordinances 
of religion? O Lord Jesus, wilt thou not pass 
by and call for them? We beseech of thee 
that they may see; that they may have this won- 
drous, miracle of grace wrought upon them ; that 
their inward sight may be opened ; that they may 
fall down before the majesty of God, and with 
ineffable joy seek the unexampled favor of Christ, 
and accept and understand those holy glowimg 
words which make known to men what is the 
indwelling of the divine Spirit. 

There are many that are now coming toward the 
end of their lives. Let not their sun go down in 
darkness, but rescue them. There are those upon 
whom rest heavily the burdens of life which gail 
the back, so that they cannot bear them. We 
beseech of thee that they may not be crushed. 

We pray for all that need comfort. Wilt thou 
comfort them. Enlighten the dark; raise the 
faint; cheer the disconsolate ; heal the sick. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, mercy to all in thy 
presence. If they are not worthy, then do it for 
thine own majesty’s sake, and for the glory of thine 
own name. 

Teach us better to pray for men. Teach us the 
divine lore of impleading: not because thou art 
hard, and dost withstand any earnest supplication, 
but because thou art moved, as we are, with impor- 
tunity. It pleases thee to give, but it pleases thee 
better to give things that are earnestly sought. And 
we beseech of thee that thou wilt teach us how to 
pray. And may we pray much one for another ; 
for the glory of thy kingdom; for the welfare of 
men; for our own households; for our dear chil- 
dren; for all that have shown us any kindness in 
life ; for our enemies, and thy enemies ; for all that 
are making with us the perilous pass of this stormy 
sea. We pray forall; and as long as we live we 
will pray ; and when we can pray no more, we will 
rise to glory to shout praise in heaven to the Father, 
to the Son, and to the Spirit. Amen. 


Surrerines or Loya. Citizens in THE Soutu.— 
Tongue cannot tell, and human pen will never re- 
cord, a tithe of the terrible sufferings and bloody 
tragedies which have been wrought by this rebel- 
lion upon the loyal people of the South. The 
memorable “ Reign of Terror” in France during 
the bloodiest period of the French Revolution, af- 
fords the nearest parallel to the scenes which 
are taking place all over the South, and of 
which, it is probable, no sound will ever reach the 
public ear abroad. The Charleston correspondent 
of The Philadelphia Inquirer, in a letter dated at 


pressed hopes which begin to arise in the secret 
thoughts of seme loyal Southerners who have long 
“watched and prayed for deliverance from the 
power of surrounding traitors,” but they must keep 





sympathy with the Government would insure cer- 
tain death.” 

The writer illustraies the trials to which the 
Unionists of the South are subjected : 


*“ They are in the power of maddened and desper- 
ate men. Hundreds of loyal men languish in 
wretched prisons; those still at liberty are sus- 
pected, and continually watched ; thousands have 
been compelled to enter the Confederate service. 
The compulsion is not open, far from this, for it 
would not do to show that the army of the enemy 
needed re-enforcing by such means. oh 
know of one whose sad fate will ever prove a 
bitter recollection to my mind. He was of Northern 
birth, but had long been an adopted citizen of the 
South, and was to all intents and purposes a 
Southerner, but not a secessionist. He took no 
part in political matters, and never discussed such 
questions, but confined his attention exclusively to 
the management of his own affairs. ee via 
Through his servants it soon became known that 
he had an American flag in his possession. His 
house was searched, the flag found, and he was 
thrown into prison, but soon after released, as no 
charge could be made out against him. A short 
time later the recruiting company waited on him at 
midnight, enrolled his name in the Confederate 
army, and marched him to Virginia justin time to 
meet the advancing Federal forces. He was 
wounded in the first skirmish, carried off the field 
with the retiring rebels, and placed in the hospital. 
But as there were many indieations of a further 
advance by the Union forces, it was thought pru- 
dent to keep him beyond the possibility of capture ; 


of value to iis defenders; and a further removal 
being inconvenient, he was mercilessly murdered ! 
This I have from one who was in the Confederate 
camp at the time. The name of the murdered man 
appears on the list of those who died of their 
wounds, who are styled the victims of the North- 
ern invaders. Does not such cruelty cry out for 
vengeance ?” 





Payine Dear Fron A Newspaper.—Mr. J. Sea- 
bury sued Bradford O. Wait for seven years’ sub- 
scription tohis newspaper. Thecase was recently 
tried before the Supreme Court in Albany, N. Y. 
The publisher recovered, and the delinquent sub- 
scriber had to pay in judgment and costs a sum 
amounting to between two and three hundred dol- 
lars. The New York Observer speaks as follows 
of this case : 


“Tt is surprising that so few subscribers fully 
understand their responsibilities to publishers of 
newspapers. The law which governed in this 
decision is a law of Congress, and therefore applic- 
able to every state in the Union. Many subscrib- 
ers seem to regard the bill for a news r the last 
to be settled, especially the last which the law 
will enforce. Responsible men, even, under 
trifling whims, refuse to take their paper from the 
offices, regardless of the payment in the arrears, and 
when half a dozen more years have been added to 
the arrears at the time of stopping, think it hard to 
pay the increased bill with interest and cost of 
collection.” 


To the above, The Freeman adds: 


“ We will add here, that the law in relation to 
hewspaper subscriptions, holding subscribers so 
rigidly to their responsibilities as such, is wisely 
founded upon the nature of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The entire interest of the publisher is in 
littles scattered over the country, it may be thou- 
sands of miles, in dues from persons he cannot call 
upon ; and the business could npt be carried on 
unless he had the protection of comprehensive and 
decisive law.” 


Tus Pupus of the Cooper Union Music Class of 
this city are to give a grand concert in, the large 





| hall of the Cooper Union, on Wednesday evening, 


April 23. George F. Bristow, their teacher, will 
be the conductor, assisted by Madam Stoepel, Miss 
| ger ey K. Stoepel, Mr. R. J. Johnston, and 
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to watch the progress of improvements in the little 
conveniences. Three or four years ago, we com- 
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TAXATION. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN WAYS AND MEANS. 
——p 


Ex@uann, March 21, 1862. 

Turner are very few things, perhaps, of which an 
intelligent American would acknowledge himself 
ignorant. He would hardly admit that he keew 
nothing, almost literally nothing, of the British Gov- 
ernment, the British people, the Brittsh press. It 
takes some years of-residence in England for « for- 
eigner to discover this; and it must also be a first- 
rate foreigner, such as De Tocqueville, to make the 
discovery, and to admit having made it. M. Ledru 
Rollin, in the early period of his exile, did himseif 
great injustice, by rushing into print: On the Deca- 
dence of England. Lamartine saw a yet different 
England. In the organized charity of England he saw 
“ practical socialism ;” he saw the poor-law to be a 
first mortgage of the people on the realized property 
of England; and he saw this right supplemented by 
great voluntary charities and various endowments. 
In these things he saw hostages, as security against 
revolution. The courageous thinker, Louis Blanc, has 
observed much in England, and said very little. He 
has made, or almost made, the great discovery—that 
he knows nothing. Montalembert, half English, and 
Catholic, and anti- English, has his peint of view. . He 
sees in a powerful English aristocracy, titled and un- 
titled, and in free speech, impregnable defenses 
against imperial, or autocratic, or democratic central- 
ized despotism. We yet await the thoughtful 
judgment of some onx observant American, who has 
hed the advantage of a ten years’ residence in Eng- 
Jand, with leisure and opportunities to study us. Mr. 
Elihu Burritt might correct some “ vulgar errors,” and 
send a ray of light into those incredibly dark cham- 
bers tenanted by American editors; but he is too 
modest, and too wise, perhaps, as having some knowl- 
edge of the habits of deaf adders. 

One thing, and a second, the American citizen may 
admit : he knows nothing of taxation. Ie knows, too, 
that at thishour the imposition of taxes by his Govern- 
ment, and the payment of them by himself, are primary 
and urgent duties. He has, with a great price, to buy 
his country. It must be done. With the same price he 
buys himself free. He has fallen among Bedouins of 
a new and hateful type. The peltry must be yielded, 
and allteld down. Skin upon skin, all that a man 
hath, will he give for his life, and for the free life of 
his country. Americans will do this. “The British 
press,” which Americans neither see nor hear, says 
this. But Americans are ignorant of what is implied 
in the redemption of themselves and country by a 
price. They do not yet know what, beyond the money 
price, the foul revolt will cost them. Nor does it 
seem certain, whether they will not buy back a hostile 
garrison into the liberated country! It may be a 
matter of profound indifference to “ able editors,” that 
the taxation of America will be a serious evil to Eing- 
land. Yetsoitis. When England most needed the 
example of a free, frugal, cheap, and efficient Govern- 
ment in the United States, the example is hopelessly 
deferred. In some of the patriotic arguments for tax- 
ation, there has been that which would make the Eng- 
lishman grave and sorrowful. The taxation of Eng- 
land, its amount, and the ability of the nation to bear 
it, have been frequently cited. One voluble and foul- 
mouthed idiot, who, from New York, makes sport for 
the Philistines in England by libeling and lauding 
every prominent American in turn, hails a great na- 
tional debt as a blessing! as providing an investment 
for accumulated capital! That is, the blessing of 
pawning the brain and muscles of unborn generations 
to fund-holders and tax-consumers! Thus, with in- 
finite folly, one who professes to be a democratic 
emancipationist, and who makes the United States 
ridicuJous, above the signature of Manhattan, in a 
London daily paper. 

If an Englishman, caring for America and for hu- 
manity, may speak to Americans and live, he would 
say this: Great taxation is an evil beyond your ap- 
prehension; but you must bear it, and can bear it, 
betier than Englishmen. And your national debt, un- 
like that of England, will,not be a monument of the 
folly ancrime of ivresponsible rulers. It will be a 
costly trophy of victory over conspirators—the enemies 
of God and man ; and base will be the slave who will 
not pay. He should be sold to Cuban siavery. The 
| “ British press” and thi British writer would say: 
| You can better pay heavy taxation than England, for 
| two reasons: first, with England there is a previous 
"| question not thrust upon you with pointed interroga- 
tion ; and, secondly, you need not raise your taxes by 
so ruinous a process as England has resorted to. A 
person (I cannot in truth say a gentleman) dating 
from 197 Wall street, tries to say something by way 
of comparing British and American expenditures. He 
says, with vulgar incivility and discreditable inac- 
curacy, that “ Kngland’s newspapers are prophesying 
bankruptcy forthe North ;” that “ the writers of that 
nation tell Americans they will be ruined by the war.” 
Now this writer craves leave to say, that these asser- 
tions are untrue in fact, and worse in manners than 
“‘ the nonsense of English scribblers,’ which the man 
of Wall street invents. An English scribbler, who 
has scribbled for nearly forty years on taxation and 
ite incidence, would say to Americans: “ You will 
have a load, great and heavy. Place it well and 
equally upon your shoulders.” ‘“ You have not to add 
it to one already there.” Your broad lands are your 
own. Your great agricultural hosts are encamped on 
their own farms. Now consider: Before England paysa 
ound to the Government, she pays say $300,000 000 for 
eave to toil. Do you understand this? Do you 
know that this sum is paid from the products of indus- 
try for.rxNT and rrTHz, before the national taxation is 
P provided 2? Do you know that, apart from the national 
taxes, the poor’s rate amounts to something like 
$40,000,000 annually? Do you know what the game 
laws cost England? No. For no Englishman can 
| compute the cost of this insulting, brutalizing, crime- 
| ereating, black code—the brand of feudalism burned 
| into the English mind—the last and worst trace of 
| the Conquest ; and which habit and custom, and use 
_and wont, and reverence for rights and for property, 
| have been perverted to cover. Still there are English- 
' men, who, in respect to these laws, are almost as 
morally and intellectually obtuse as is The New York 
| Observer, which would have “ the forty thieves,” one 
and all, keep covenant with Ali Baba, and remain 
thieves till death do them part. Do you know what these 
laws cost the farmer in waste and devastation ?— 
| whatin county rates? Did you ever hear of enlarged 
English county prisons, with “ poacher’s wings?” 
Can you conceive of one English county—Sir J. Pack- 
ington’s, Worcestershire—in which the poachers 
and their families count a thousand persons? Can 
you conceive of the lower deep: that this man 
and his fellow squires are asking for a strenger 
rr asia wong law to repress the poachers? Rent, 
it 
before the Government taxation. Reprisals! Would 
to God there were one American editor—only one— 
knowing the A. B. C. of English first facts, and mod- 
erately gifted, and who, instead of being the distorted 
puppet of a London paper, could say, Thus, and thus, 
do ye! Packington’s, and dining lords and squires, 
deacons and meral pillars of church and state, but 
having thus your “ agreement with hell and covenant 
with death,” reckless of crime and misery so that 
you may have your “ sport,” and—meanness incredi- 
ble—your profit, by the sale of game! But not these : 
not The Times, as upholding these ; but the entire 
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they are yet aware of. 


Some self-respect and dignity, 
too, ia these and other ecationts somes 
avoidance of the ever-present idea of an 
hostile “ England,” and of the puerility and 
which cannot even refer without an anti-British snari 
to a valuable product of the 
deceased public servant of this country,—“ Porter's 
Progress of the Nation,”—oi which title, while using 
the English book, Mr. McClure of New York deems it 
fitting te say—the nation, wanes rept. of 
course—the only nation that ever did exist, accord- 
ing to their own egotistical view of themselves.” 
On this im at of Ways and Meaas, 
Engiand has to most emphatically, on What 
to Do, and What to Avoid ; but it is doubtful whether 
the prodigious ignorance and inveterate prejudices of 
Americans, in respect te British subjects, do not 
make them both blind and deaf; nevertheless, these 
mere index hints are here given by one who, in com- 
mon with millions, most earnestly desires the welfare 
and true greatness of the United States; and whe, 
more than aught else, deplores the conquest of the 
American mind, and its apparent utter subjugation, 
by The London Times, now better than ever knowa 
here, and denounced and despised as “the slaveheld- 
ers’ paper.” That this loud-voiced bully should have 
effected the conquest is more lamentable, and more 
truly humiliating, than that Washington should, 
through long months, be blockaded by conspiring and 
revolted slaveholders. It is not the least among the 
evil results of this conquest, that it has made the 
American nation look ridiculous, when it should be 
seen in a sublime attitude ; that it has made Ameri- 
cans seem ungenerous, ungrateful ; determined not te 
see, either an altered British press, or a magnaai- 
mous, patient, suffering people, where they bad 
resolved should be an enraged, waz-breathing, famiae- 
stricken “populace,” fierce for cotton, at aay price. 
It has shown Americans determined to speak defi- 
nitely, and in the plural, of “the British press,” awd 
“the English newspapers,” resolutely ignoring all 
save ore, and its satellites, against whom successfel 
battle was all the while being waged by “ the British 
press.” And yet, all the while having an infamous 
“ American press,” which even Saturday Reviewers 
now scorn to quoie to the disparagement ef the 
nation whose faults and failures it is their special 
object to note, for the use of class interests here, and 
to aid in the conservation of abuses in regal and 
aristocraiic institutions; but which American press 
might, with equal justice, be taken in all its loath- 
someness, as the sole representative of “the whole” 
(American) “ nation,—Gevernment, newspapers, 
priests, and people.” 


The Tax Bill. 


Since writing the above, a notice of the tax bill has 
been received, which, it is said, proposes to levy : 

“Spirituous liquors, 15c. per gallon.” Surely the 
$ mark has been omitted by error in the telegram! 

The tax on British spirits is $2 50! pergalloa. The 
telegram says: “ Tobacco, * per lb.” 

Here, on common and unmanuwiactured tobacco, the 
tax is 40c. ; on cigars, $2 30. 

Also a tax on paper is intimated; the extent, in 
itself, and in view of the above, and te British 
jeer looks like a mistake of the first magni- 
tude. 


The President's Message. 

The hypercritical Saturday Review of this moraing 
accepis the President's plan, as “appearing to be 
prudent and statesmanlike.” “If the Border states 
consulted their own interests, they would gladly make 
a bargain for the loss of their slaves.” The Press, 
aiistocratic and Tory, is in trouble about the money 
for the redemption! It is just about four years of the 
military expenditure which the friends of The Press 
favors Bull with. Af the other end, The News of the 
World is bidding its 170,000 subscribers to réjoice 
upon the promulgation of “this statesmanlike and 
far-seeing policy.” The Star, of course, is exultaat, 
and scintillates brilliantly, The Daily News is calm 
and assured in expounding * the fair, moderate, aad 
magnanimous policy of the President ;” and shows 
that, if succeeding, the South will, at any rate, be 
shut out to die. The own particular “ British press” 
of the American press—‘“ we on this side of the ecean 
reads and re-reads the message, in the endeaver te 
understand its purpose.” Thus “the Eaglish news- 
papers,” here known as The Times. Itis“ puzzled,” 
as clever knaves always are, by the true, simple, and 
noble. By the way, The Press of to-day pointedly 
notices the peculiar rheterical figures.in which The 
Tues indulges, in discussing a pending question : 
just that audacious hardihood ef statement, whick 
one short unpolite word describes ;—the practice has 
certainly been very successful, at a distance; where 
the three tailors of Tooley street were really taken at 
their own measure, as, “ We, the people of England.” 
I cannot report of The Morning Chronicle, for it is 
dead, after disgracing its once-honored title—ner of 
the secesh Herald, which is dying; dying and scold- 
ing, and is rarely seen anywhere. 





AMERICAN Temrprrance Union.—We learn that 
Gov. Buckingham of Connecticut has been appoiat- 
ed President of this institution, to fill the vaeanoy 
caused by the death of ex-Governor Briggs of Mass- 
achusetis, and that he has accopted the appoint- 
ment. It is cheering to sce our distinguished 
civilians thus cheerfully giving their time and 
attention to our moral and benevolent institutions. 
In accepting this appointment, Gov. Buckingham 
expresses a deep interest not qnly in the general 
cause, but a special one in favor of the army. He 
BAYS : 

“While I am conscious of my inability to ail 
properly the position so honorably occupied by your 
former distinguished Presidents, and believe your 
Committee greatly overestimate the value of my in- 
fluence, yet feeling a deep interest in the cause your 
society is laboring to advance, and especially the 
importance of pressing its saving influence into our 
army, composed as it is of many of our best and 
most promising young men, [ fear I may neglect a 
duty ifIdecline. I therefore accept the honorable 
position, with a sincere desire to give place to an- 
other at the earliest moment in which a change can 
be beneficial to the cause.” 

This excellent institution is now completing its 
first quarter of a century of usefulness and honor. 
and we hope it may now be started upon a now 
career of energy and success, surpassing all that 
has gone before. 





Post-Orricr or “R. Incranam.”—We havo re- 
ceived one note in response to our inquiries after 
the post-office address of “R. Ingraham,” whose 
paper was returned as “refused” by some name- 
less as well as careless postmaster, without giving 
us the name of the post-office, or any other clue 
whereby we can find the name on our books so a3 
to stop his paper. Mr. Richard Ingraham of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., whose subscription is paid up to next 
December, writes that he has regularly reoeived 
every number of the paper: | Of course it could not 
have been one of his papers that was returned ; and 
this serves to illustrate the necessity of having the 
post-office as well as the name of a discontinuing 
subscriber. We should have done a wrong thing 
if we had gone and stopped this R. Ingraham’s 
paper, and 80 we must keep on sending to the other 
man until we have further information. We hope 
our friend, Mr. Ingraham of Hempstead, will not 
feel displeased at our use of the name, as he will 
see it is the only means we have of relieving our- 
selves. He is an earnest man, and writes thus : 

“T know no other person than myself who bears 
thename R. Ingraham. Should your communica- 
tion call out the fact that there is an individual of 
that name this side of rebeldom who refuses so good 
a paper as The Independent, and to whom you 
must continue to send your paper and not get pay, 
please inform me at once, as either he or I must 
abandon the name.” 





Easter Hrwn.—Those who are inclined te 
“churchly” tastes will be pleased with the beauti- 
ful copy of the Easter hymn, 

* Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 
It is got up by Miss S, E. Fuller, No. 863. Broad- 
way, and sold at Episcopalian book-stores. | 





“Tue Licut or ove Home” is a lovely phote- 


graph of a little girl’s face, published by G. H.- 
Brainard, Boston. 





Mrewen Curieey Co.—This establishment has 
its wholesale for their desirable goods at Ne. 
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who have old cracked handled knives and forks, 
enough to furnish a small army, or a small dry 
geeds store, will be glad to know that the goods 
from this manufactory cannot be cracked by boiling 
er any other process. Merchants from every 
sestion of the country should introduce these goods 
te their customers, for they will give entire satisfac- 
thon. ‘See advertisement. 





Tae New Sorar Marcu.—This newly-invented 
and patented friction match is noticeable for the fa- 
eility and certainty of its ignition, and its freedom 
fem any sulphurous or other unpleasant odor. 
With the best qualities of any yet invented, this is 
retailed as cheaply as the common sulphur match. 





o% New York, April 3, 1862. 
Tour Eprrvor or THe IxpErENnDENT: 

kan Sins: JI observe in to-day’s Independent a 
eotrespondence between yourself and Hon. J. A. 
Kasson, First Asst. P. M. General, in reference to a 
teo common neglect among postmasters of the De- 
partment regulation requiring the post-marking of all 
transient newspapers.. This neglect must prove a 
serious annoyance to every newspaper publisher, in 
respect to papers returned for discontinuance. Your 

ts are just, and the desire you express that 

the Department should make special efforts to rem- 
the evil is quite reasonable. 

‘But I would respectfully ask if you have done all 
im -your power under this head? On looking over 
the “ exchange list” of The United States Mail,I am 
proud to find enrolled the name of The Inde ent. 
Talso have reason to know thet a file of The Mail is 
kept in your office. In this paper full post-office in- 
structions always appear; and in the last twonum- 
bers special attention was called to the omission 
eemplained of—and that, too, in direct connection 
with the complaints of The Independent. The Mail 
eisculates almost exclusively among postmasters and 
pest-oflice clerks, and bears the full official sanction 
ef the Postmaster-General. And yet, while nearly 
every ofher journal in the country has called atten- 
tien to The Mail, The Independent has taus far failed 
te notice it in any manner, although Brother Beecher 
and others supposed to have influence in that quarter 
have promised frequently to give us a “ first-rate 
notice.” 

Thus far Friend Holbrook: We confess our sin 
ef omission. The Mail is useful, readable, neces- 
sary. ‘Though confined to one institution, that in- 
stitution is itself one of the great engines of civil- 
ization. Every postmaster in the United States, 
when entering office, ought first to take the oath to 
Government, and next to take Holbrook’s Mail. 
With that on hand, he must be stupid or dishonest 
who does not perform his duty well. And if he 
has the slightest itching in his palm, he will find 
great inducement to honesty in some of the reve- 
lations made by Holbrook’s Mail. 








of Christ, is just this: that our individual churches 
are content to govern themselves, without seeking to 
overn other churches who do the same . Hence 
th. the 


extension. Why not? 


MASSACHUSETTS—Milford.— Rev. Mr. Bixby, who 
has for the last six months discharged the duties of 
pastor to the Orthodox church in Milford, preached 
his farewell sermon Sunday evening. The reverend 
gentleman enters immediately upon the duties of the 
pastorate of the church worshiping at the O2k-street 
place, Boston.— Spy. 


CALIFORNIA—The Bay Association—A special 
meeting of the Bay Association was held last week. 
It met in Oakland on Tuesday, and adjourned to this 
city the next day, 

Rev. J. McH. Caldwell, after satisfactory and 
thorough examination in theology and church polity, 
and of his credentials of regular dismissal from the 
California Conference, was cordially received into 
paplenention! fellowship as a Congregational min- 

ster. 

The Association now numbers eleven ministers, 
and ere as follows: Revs. Durant, Mooar, Kellogg, 
Finney, Lacy, Kimball, Rowell, Warren, Caldwell, 
Zelie, and Bartlett. All of these were present at thé 
meetings, except Rev. J. Rowell.— Pacific. 

New Church in Oakland.—We learn by the pastor, 
Rev. C. N. Anthony, that a new society, of fourteen 
members, was organized in Oakland on Sabbath last. 
This is a hopeful beginning. 

Arrival—Rev. J. Edwards, late of the Choctaw 
Mission, under the care of the Presbyterian Board, 
(O.-8.,) arrived with his family on the steamer. Mr. 
Edwards’ labors in connection with the Mission re- 
ferred to, were suddenly arrested by the rebellion, 
which has swept so like a tornado in the revolted 
states. He is for the- present engaged as an associ- 
ate in Dr. Burrows’ City College. 

Nevada.—The Congregational church in Nevada 
has extended a call to Rev. H. Cuminings, to supply 
their pulpit for a year. The call has been accepted. 
Taking into account the serious drawbacks this 
church has experienced in being left for a long time 
without a stated ‘ministry, the energy put forth to 
secure a minister by this church is remarkable. 
May both minister and people be abundantly blessed 
and prospered of the great Head of the Church. 

Rev. T. Thacher.—We were agreeably surprised this 
week by a call @om our most esteemed and vener- 
able brother, Rev. T. Thacher. We were glad to see 
him in such fine health and spirits. We learn from 
him that while he labors with his hands to supply his 
daily wants, he continues te preach regularly every 
Sabbath. He has three congregations; two on the 
Honcut, and one in his own neighborhood.— Pacific. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Presbyterian General Assemblies and Synods. 


O.iy-Scuoo, Prrsuyrentan, Columbus, Ohio; May 15. 
New-Scuoor PrisBytTenian, Cincinnati, Ohio; May 15. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, Owensboro, Ky. ; May 15. 

UNITED PREsBYTERIAN, Piitsburg, ’a.; May 21. 

REFORMED PAFsRYTERIsN, Princeton, Ind.; May 14. 
O.LD-Scuoor or ‘ Corvepzrate States,” Memphis, Tenn. ; May 











THE GENIUS OF AMERICA. 


Te rar Enirors or Tur Inperenpeyt: 

In my last extract from the old volume, I called 
yeur attention to the change which a century can pro- 
duce en a wilderness where God designs to build and 
plant a nation. I now, with no ordinary emotion, pre- 
sent you with the Genius of Ameriea, as sketched by 
the pen of that wonderfal writer : 


“Passing this incomparable landscape, my atten- 
tion was drawn from every other object to a portrait 
which occupied the western or upper part of the sa- 
Joon. It was a full-length picture, and was evidently 
designed as the leading figure of the room. For 
though this gallery was a hundred yards in Jength, 
thirty in breadth, and twenty in hight, it seemed 
equally conspicuous from every part, and to an eye 
but little acquainted with the fine arts, it could not be 
mistaken for the Geyivs or America. But it sur- 
passed all description. It was standing on elevated 
ground ; a flourishing olive seemed rising on his right 
hand ; anda princely bay-tree on his left, like a tower- 
img pyramid, rose far above his head, from which the 
shadow fe!l round him as from a meridian sun, though 
broken and dashed with intromissions of his golden 
beam. . 

“The Genius, in the form and proportions of an 
Apollo Belvidere, far transcended the human stature 
in hight and power, and thongh he could not appear 
otherwise than terribly majestic, he expressed the 
grandest lines of perfect benignity, and excited 
the highest sensations of the sublime. In his 
countenance was a placidness and security of ex- 
pression indicated by the union of power and good- 
ness ; fearless of danger and of war, yet preferring 
peace and tranquillity.* A dazzling robe of scarlet 
descended from his shoulders, partially concealing an 
under-dress of white,+ and it seemed not easy to de- 
termine whether the fashion of his dress was ancient 
er modein.t On his left breast was a plate of burnished 
geld, surmounted with a mosaic siar of brilliants of 
great luster, around which was this inscription, C1viL 
anv Revicrovs Lisrrry. Bearing this motto on his 
heart, and with the robe of justice floating around 
him, he wore a civic crown composed of the olive 
branch, entwined and bound with an argent fillet, on 
which was inscribed, Gladius corpus, sed veritas 
mentem vulnerai—The sword wounds the bedy ; truth 
fee mind. Near him was a stately arbor, formed by 
the arching branches of the elm and myrtie, interlaced 
with vines, and through the osier trellis of a fine 
summer retreat were seen a Bisir and the Consritv- 
TION OF THE Unitep Starks engrossed on parchment, 
lying on a table. 

“The Genius, who seemed recently to have been 
repesing there, was in the attitude of advancing for- 
ward, with his right hand laid on the hiltof a splendid 
sword, which swung in his belt, and his eye sternly 








en his right; but on nearer inspection could be dis- 
eevercd. Huge and terrific, it appeared doubtful 
whether man or monster; and its dress and counte- 
hance were assimilated tothe deepest shade, to which 
it seemed anxious at the time to escape. Yet, agree- 
able to the vulgar idea that ghosts and goblins are 
always encompassed with supernatural appearances, 
this monster, if a human figure can be sufliciently 
hideous to bear the name, was encircled with pale and 
livid light, and on his breast, in letters of sulphurous 
flame, was visible the word Ixroterance. I rejoiced 
te see the hideous monster fly before the Genius of my 
eountry, and thus, I trust, it will ever be, while the 
favor of heaven is extended to us as a people.” 
Would that some paitriotie artist, fired with the 
leve of country, would reproduce this picture upon 
eanvas, and that Congress would hang it up in the 
Capitol—would that it were multiplied by scores ot 
thousands, by the enterprise of the choicest engrav- 
ers, and that it found a place in the house of every 
truce man to his country, so that every child might be 
inspired with the conviction that the Genius of Amer- 
iea is unconquerably and for ever opposed to all intol- 
erarnce. And now that Intolerance stands forth in the 
defense of slavery, and is resolutely determined upon 
the destruction of liberty and the Union, the Genius o. 
America is again advancing forward, with his right 
hand’ on the hilt of his sword, to drive this huge, ter- 
rific monster into the deepest darkness, there to growl 
and die. W. P. 





\ 


* Such is the character of the American people. 

t The habit usually worn by Justice in Allegory. 

3 Kis not easy to say whether the American Genius will ulti- 
mately more resemble the Greeks, Romans, French, or English. 





Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
Congregational General Associations, etc. 
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Ruope Istanp Evans. Conso , Providence ; June 10. 
Ooxxecticut Gan. Asso. é Norwalk ; June 17th. 


IepiaNa Ass0., Shem ny ; May 15, 
Buivo1s Gen, Asse., Rockford; May 28. 
Micnrean Gen. Asso., Grand 
eee Gen. Asso:, Lyons; June 4, 
Mnorrsots Gzn. Conr., Northfield ; Oct. 9. 
Kansas Gax. Asso., Wabaunsee ; May 23. 
ADA CONGREGATIONAL Uton, Hamilton, C. W. ; June fi. 
Om oN “zp a de Brvsewick ConGreGcaiionaL Usron, 
ae wg: —N. ¥. Observer. 


We kindly presume that this list was appended to 
that of the Prxebyterian in the same paper, 
fer the single valuable in 
tion to the 
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15. 
Unirey Syxop, (Southern,) Chattanooga, Tenn. ; May 15. 
Reroruep Durtcnr, Syracuse, N. Y.; June 4, 
EVANGELICAL LurHERAN, Lancaster, Pa.; May 1. 
CaNnava PRESBYTERIAN CuuRCH, Toronto, C. W.; June 3, 
Cuvuron or Soortann IN CanapDa, Toronto, C. W.; May 28, 
Cnurcu or Lower Provrvcss, New Glasgow, N. 8.; June 25. 
Cnruxcu or ScorTLaNp In Nova Scotta, New Glasgow ; June 25, 
Cuvurcu or New Brunswrok, Woodstock, N. B.; Jane 25. 

Cuurcn or SoorLanp In New Brunswiek, Newcastle, N. B. ; 
Aug. 13. 

Cuvren or ScorLanD, Edinburgh; May 22, 

Free Cucren or Scoruann, Edinburgh; May 22. 

Unitep PrespytTeniaN Cucvrcu or Scorzanp, Edinburgh ; May 

Re, PRESBYTERIAN Cuvrncn or SoorLanp, Glasgow ; May 7. 

PRESBYTERIAN Cnvrcn IN IRELAND; July 7. 

—wN. Y. Observer. 

The above list, which we take on Presbyterian 
authority, comprises twenty representative bodies, 
which in Presbyterian parlance are termed “ courts of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” and each of them is held by 
its supporters to be a “court” of appeal and final 
jurisdiction, whose judgments are conclusive in the 
last resort, binding upon all parties, and not to be dis- 
obeyed without incurring the guilt of schism, or 
“dividing the body of Christ.” Nine of them have 
their seat in this country, each claiming a jurisdic- 
tion (with perhaps ope exception) conterminous with 
the United States. Three others occupy conjointly 
the kingdom of Scotland. Two are in Canada, two in 
Nova Scotia, two in the province of New Brunswick, 
etc. We marvel at tie entire omission, in this list, of 
even the name of the Reformed Presbyterians, the 
most genuine grit of the whole, both in this country 
and in Scotland. -Then there are the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, a large body, now sadly dilapidated by 
sympathizers in the rebellion, and the German Re- 
formed Churches, which we suppose to be more con- 
formed to the Presbyterian rule of government and 
discipline than the Lutherans, who are named above. 
In addition, we have in the country we know not how 
many smaller organizatia@ns, formed on Presbyterian 
principles, each exercising the prerogatives of a su- 
preme judicatory in religious matters, some of them 
remnants of larger organizations, of which the major- 
ities have merged in one or another of the Assemblies, 
others seceding sections that have felt constrained te 
withdraw as the only escape from what they believed 
to be wrong or oppressive action of the judicatories. 


BAPTIST. 


St. Helena Church, S. C.—Rev. Mr. Horton has re- 
signed his charge of the Baptist church in Milford, N. 
H., to go te St. Helena Island, 8. C., to take charge 
of a church ef 400 colored members, where he ex- 
pects to be engaged in educational and secular pur- 
suits for the benefit of the now free blacks. 


A Baptist Battery.—The rebels at Richmond have 
issued an appeal to the people to give up their bells, 
to be wrought into cannon for use in destroying the 
Government of their country —“ the best government 
in the world.” They have copper enough, but no tin 
to mix with it in making bronze suitable for light ar- 
tillery. The Dispatch of Richmond informs us that 
the Second Baptist church in that city have voted, not 
only to give their church bell, but to raise money in 
addition to purchase materials for a whole battery of 
pieces, to be called “ The Second Baptist Church Bat- 
tery,” to be ready at an early day. It is added that 
“ the churches in New Orleans (a large proportion of 
them being Catholic) have, with the sanction of their 
Bishop, adopted the same course.” We know that 
the Roman Catholics are accustomed to “‘ consecrate” 
their church bells by having them “ baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” all the 
effects of which will doubtless inhere in the cannon 
to be produced. We do not know whether the Bap- 
tists of Richmond intend to do likewise, and have 
their rebel field-pieces ‘buried in baptism” before 
they enter the field, or whether they will wait for this 
till after the batile. 

England.—An English correspondent of The CAris- 
tien Chronicle writes that Mr. Spurgeon is as success- 
ful as ever. His church numbers at the present time 
1,942 members, the statistics for the past year being 
as follows: Increase: By Baptism, 367; by letter, 
42; total, 439. Decrease: By death, 13; by dismis- 
sion, 14; by exclusion, 1; non-attendance, 30; total, 
58, Clear increase during the year, 381. 

A Failure.—Rev. Dr. Sheldon, formerly President 
of Waterville College, but now associated with the 
Unitarians, has recently returned to Waterville, and 
established a Unitarian meeting in the town hall. A 
correspondent of The Christian Era says: 

“His efforts to destroy the Baptist church in Bath, and to build 
up Unitarianism, proved a failure, and now he is going to experi- 
ment in the place of his former labors. Perhaps he will preach 


from this text—‘ For if I build again the things which I destroyed, 
I make myself a transgressor.’ ” 





METHODIST. 


English Chapel in Paris——A new Wesleyan chapel 
at Paris is in course oferection. One of the parties 
to the preliminary negotiations was Rev. William 
Arthur. He writes : 


“When we came to sign the contract, we insisted on a clause 


' forbidding Sunday work, on which the contracter declared that it 


would rob him of his profits, and finding us resolved, submitted, 
saying, ‘C’est une clause vilaine pour nous.’ (It is a villainous 

for us. But by virtue of this ‘ villainous clause,’ the"build- 
ing, in its very progress, will preach to contracter, workmen, and 
spectators, the blessings and duties of a Sabbath-day.” 

The Old Sailor Hurt.—Father Taylor, the well-known 
sailors’ preacher of Boston, had his shoulder-joint 
dislocated by a fall at Cambridge a few days since. 
His age and infirmity render this a serious trial to the 
good man. 

New England Conference.—The Worcester Spy 
reports the doings of the conference held lately at 
Westfield, Mass. Among other customary proceed- 
ings was the annive of the “Conference Anti- 
every Society,” one of the long-established institu- 

ons : 

“Speeches were delivered by Revs. M. M. Parkhurst, J. H. 
Twombly, and L. D, Barrows, D.D, The first-named speaker was 
Jately a captain in the 2ist Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, 
and — 4 very interesting statementef his experi@ice concern- 


pressi while Dr. Barrows had time barely to 
State the present condi: of our cause, A dense pore Read he 
held for two hours by their patriotic addresses, 


harmony, and hence their streng 
principle aul 'tie- teapalite: devanpebie, of. iadeaaite. 


Third Presbytery, N. Y. 


Arwarrr—Rev. L. Atwater, Oakfield, accepted the 
church of West Somerset, Niagara co., N.Y. 


Avrny—Rev. Jared R. Avery of Groton has retired 
from the su of the pulpit in Fitchville, Bozrah, 


and his place has been taken by a son of Rev. Mr. 
Waterman of Spencer, Mass. 

Brrrs—Rev. H. W. Beers, rector of Trinity church, 
Janesville, has accepted the position of chaplain in 
the 3d Wisconsin Cavalry. 

Benxett—Rev. H. K. Bennett, New Hartford, has 
te a unanimous call to the Baptist church in 
West Hartford. 

Briss —Rev. Charles R. Bliss of Longmeadow, late 
of N. J., has received a unanimous call from the 
Congregational church and society in South Reading. 

Borrox—Rev. John Bolton has accepted a call to 
Morristown, N. J. 

Bronson—Kev. J. J. Bronson has closed his pasto- 
ral labors with the Baptist church at West Harwich, 


Mass. 

Brownx—The South Malden ional church 
and society have given Rev. Oliver Brown of Quincy 
a unanimous call to preach for them a year, witha 
view to a permanent settlement. 

Bucxixcuamu—Gov. Buckingham of Connecticut has 
been appointed President of the American Temper- 
ance Union, and has signified to the committee his 
acceptance. 

Catten—Rev. J. H. Callen has accepted the call to 
the church at Kingston, New Jersey. 

Camp—Rev. N. Camp has resigned the church in 
Memphis, Onondaga co., N. Y. . 

Crark—Rev. Perkins K. Clark of South Deerfield 
has been sick with bilious pneumonia, and his life 
was despaired of, but he is now convalescent. 

Cor—Rev. David Coe, D.D., one of the Secretaries 
of the A. H. M. Society, has retired from the Third 
Presbytery of New York, and joined the Congrega- 
tional Association. 

Cowrri—Mr. 8. W. Cowell of Underhill, Vt., was 
ordained at Huntington Center, March 9. 

Curren—Mr. Calvin Cutter of Dorchester was or- 
dained and installed over the Congregational church 
at New Ipswich, N. H. 

Decxrn—Rev. William P. Decker has resigned his 
pastorate of the Baptist church in Throepsville, N. Y. 

Doruan—Rev. Eben H. Dorman died at his resi- 
dence in Swanton, Vt., March 13, aged 71 years and 
7 months. He was pastor of the church 37 years. 

Duprtry— Rev. H. C. Hamilton Dudley has removed 
from Jefieison to Morgan, Ashtabula co., Ohio. 

Dwicut—Rev. Henry E. Dwight was dismissed 
April Ist from the pastoral care of the First church in 
Randolph, by advice of a mutual council. 

Epwarps—Rev. Freeland Edwards has been or- 
— pastor of the Baptist church, Vernal, Clark co., 

a. 

Fixnry—Pres. Finney is again so ill as to keep his 
bed. He had been able to resume his usual labors in 
the pulpit, and preached about a month. 

FLtoy—A correspondent of Zion's Herald, allud- 
ing to Dr. Floy’s visit to Port Royal, suggests that 
he be made a bishop, and located in Charleston. 

Forsom—Rev. Geo. DeForest Folsom, formerly of 
Springfield, has accepted a call from the First Congre- 
gational church in Fair Haven, Ct. 

Gace—Rev. W. L. Gage has in great measure re- 
covered his health, and expects to resume his duties 
at Portsmouth in the course of this month. 

Grrz—Reyv. Henry 8. Getz of Media, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of St. Peter’s church, 
Smyrna, Del. 

Huargison—Rev. Samuel Harrison has been released 
from the pastoral care of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Morristown, Pa. 

Hotvan—Rev. W. O. Holman, Poughkeepsie, has 
accepted a call from the Baptist church of Ballstoa 
Spa. - 

Horton—Rev. J. W. Horton of the Baptist church, 
Milford, N. H., sailed in the U.S. transport Oriental 
for St. Helena, 8. C. 

Krrtrrpce—Rev. Abbott E. Kittredge, of the Win- 
throp church. in Charlestown, is about to visit Europe, 
to be gone a year or more, for the benefit of his health. 

Lawson—The post-oflice address of Rev. Orr Law- 
son is changed from Tipton to Bell’s Mills, Blair co., 
Pa. 

Lyman—Rev. Ephraim Lyman of Washington is 
absent on a voyage to California for the benefit of his 
health. 

Manprr1—Rev. Mr. Mandell having declined ‘the 
call to the Park Presbyterian church, the congrega- 
tion requested him to remain. 

Merrritit—Rev. A. P. Merrill has accepted the call 
of the Baptist church of Coventry, N. Y. 

Moorr—The church at Pine Grove Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania, under the pastoral care of Rev. S. M. Moore, has 
been greatly revived. 

Moorr—Mr. Richard J. Moore, a member of the 
senior class in the Western Theological Seminary, 
died at Alleghany City, Pa., on the 23d ult. He was 
devoted to foreign missions, and was expecting to go 
to Japan. 

Morsrit—Rev. J. Morsell, rector of Christ church 
in Washington, has addressed a communication to 
The National Intelligencer, denying the reports of his 
disloyalty to the Government. He explains his fail- 
ure to read Bishop Whittingham’s letter by saying 
that “ prudence required its omission.” 

Mosner—Rev. W.C. Mosher has been inviied by 
the Congregational church in Mokelumne Hill, Cal. 

Myrrs—Rev. Abrahain Myers has tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the Reformed Dutch church 
of Germantown, Col. co., N. Y. 

Nicnots—Rev. D. B. Nichols, long identified with 
reform schools at Chicago and Lansing, goes out 
under appointment of the Boston Society for the 
Freedmen to Port Royal, 5. C. 

Nivex.—Rev. D. C. Niven, Andes, Del. co., has re- 
ceived his certificate from the U. P. Presbytery to 
connect himself with the Old-School P. 

Oxivet—The Olivet Baptist church in Philadelphia 
is enjoying a gracious revival. Twenty-four have 
been baptized, and others are following. 

Pirrcr—Th?2 Second Congregational church of Mill- 
bury, Mass., have given a unanimous call to Rev. 
Charles H. Pierce, late of Illinois, to become their 
pastor. 

Pixe—Mr. G. D. Pike, of the last class at Andover, 
has accepted a call to become associate junior pastor 
with Rev. Dr. Richards at Nashua, N. H., and is to 
be ordained there April 23. 

Pryon—Rev. Dr. Pryor, pastor of the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist church, has accepted the Presidency of 
Acadia College, Nova Scotia, 

Sawyrr—Rev. Rollin A. Sawyer, at his own re- 
quest, was released from the pastoral charge of the 
Westminster church of Yonkers. 

Srymovun—The Enfield Congregational church has 
given Mr. Seymour (a nephew of Prof. Tyler of Am- 
herst College) a call, which he has accepted, and is 
to be ordained on the 11th of this month. 

Snrerwoop—Rev. James M. Sherwood, who was 
pastor of the Plymouth church, Milford, ten years 
ago, has been again invited to the same. 

Srrrr—Rev. Thomas P. Speer desires to be ad- 
dressed at Ohltown, Trumbull co., Ohio. 

Srornx—Reyv. C. Stork, son of Rev. Dr. Stork, has 
been elected assistant to his father, in St. Mark’s 
church, Baltimore. 

Srrerren—Rev. H. B. Streeter has closed his labors 
as pastor of the Baptist church of West Dummer- 
ston, Vt. 

Sruickitanp—-Rev. Edward Strickland, Piqua, Ohio, 
accepted a call from the Wayne-street Baptist church 
in Dayton. 

Sruppirerp—Rev. Samuel M. Studdiferd, Plainfield, 
N. J., has received a call to the Presbyterian church 
of Stewartsville. He is dissolved. 

Tattman—Rev. Thomas Tallman, late of Scotland, 
has supplied the church in Groton during the winter, 
and continues so to do. 

Tarmapce—Rev. T. De Witt Talmadge has re- 
moved to Philadelphia, and commenced his pastoral 
labors in that city. 

Tayton—The Board of M rs of the Am. Bible 
Society elected Rev. J. R. Taylor, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, son of Rev. Dr. Taylor of Bergen, corresponding 
secretary, in place of Mr. McNeil, gone South. 

Townsrnp—Rev. Hale Townsend has removed 
from Tivoli, N. Y., to Gsm Towa. 

Waxrman—Rev. Levi Wakeman has ned t 
ree nee of the Baptist church in West W 

on, 


rits—The late Rev. Joshua Wells bequeathed 


more. 

Wrraton—Rev. Dr. Wheaton has 
Trinity College the sum of $10,000, to be applied in the 
erection of a chapel. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Acxrnuin— Rev. Eliphalet P. Ackerman was re-— 
ceived from the Methodist Episcopab connection to the 







th of the three church parties 
which, more or are found in every state church 
of Europe,-and whose ireconcilable disputes will 
sia seme ti ow yraer aae 
of the 
itself an independent church on the basis of -its prin- 


On the whole, the contest of the church parties has 
- excited but little interest abroad. The best known 
of these controversies was that between the school of 
Grundvig the Old Church Lutherans in Denmark. 
Of late, the Rationalistic controversy has 
come prominent in Sweden, and it seems possible that 
it may lead to great results. It recommenced in 
, 1860, when an of the 


from his office. 


Hallin appealed frem this decision to the head of the 
church, King but while the case was still in 
progress, Hallin died at the beginning of the present 


ear. The political press of Sweden and Norway 
ve extensively discussed the case, and a consider- 
able portion are taking side with Mr. Hallin. A paper 
of Gothenburg (the second town in Sweden) ata 
consistorium of the same diocese of Strengnis in 1818 
condemnéd Mr. Tybeck, a distinguished theologian, 
for teaching that God himself dwelt in Christ substan- 
tially. The Bishop of Gothenburg defended in a Church 
per the right of the Church to make her interpreta- 
tion of the Bible the rule for her ministers ; but to this 
the secular papers reply, that at present the congre- 
gations have to accept any preacher whom the king 
or the nobleman appoints, whatever may be his belief 
or disbelief, and that, according to the law, the king, 
not the bishop, rules the Church. 

Beside Mr. Hallin, several other clergymen have 
come forward as advocates of Rationalistic views. 
Some of them are men of ‘prominent position and 
influence in the Church. At Gothenburg, a paper in 
defense of Rationalism was read before the Literary 
and Scientific Society by Mr. Ljunberg, who is a 
member of the consistory. At Stockholm, Mr. Iznell, 
one of the ministers of the city, has been tor many 
years a zealous disseminator of Rationalistic 
publications, and his influence on the public mind was 
expressly complained of in the report made at the last 
Scandinavian Church Diet on the religious life in 
Sweden. In the norih, a minister, celebrated for his 
critical scholarship, is well known to be a Rationalist 
of the most advanced school. There is no doubt that 
the people in the towns, to a very large extent, sym- 
pathize with these movements ; so-ealied “ Reforma- 
tory Associations” are said to be rapidly spreading 
among them, and they will be the less inclined to 
listen to the theological instructions of the clergy, as 
| they well know that the latter, by their advocacy of 
the worst kind of religious intolerance and ecclesins- 
tical despotism, have lost the sympathies of nearly 
the entire Protestant world. 

Those of the clergy, on the other hand, who con- 
ceive it to be the duty of the Church not to tolerate 
within her border a departure from what are gen- 
| erally regarded as the cardinal points of evangelical 
Protestantism, look with some alarm on such cases of 
Rationalism as are now arising. A periodical con- 
ducted by the leading members of the High Church 
party expresses the opinion that a great and import- 
ant crisis is before the Church ; that either those who 
reject the Lutheran doctrine must leave and form a 
free Church, or if the rulers of the Church allow them 
to stay in, the national Church will be deserted by a 
great multitude of her most faithful ministers and 
friends, and th® strict Lutherans will form an inde 
pendent organization, after the example of the Free 
Church of Scotland and that of the separated Luther- 
ans in Prussia. Thus the system of state-churchism 
is beginning to be shaken in Sweden, as it has been 
for many years all over Europe; and the fact that the 
very High Church party, which has until recently 
persecuted so cruelly every seceder from the State 
Church, thinks now itself of seeeding, is the best 
¥y that the entire system is approaching its down- 

1. 

Home and Foreign* Missions. 


We hear of many proofs of the progress of the cause 
of home missions in Sweden. Missionary societies 
are being formed in various districts, each embracing 
several parishes or a large portion of a county, and 
their yearly or half-yearly meetings attract numerous 
and eager congregations gathered from many parishes. 
The Stockholm City Missionary Society, which was 
founded eleven years ago, has newly commenced the 

blication of a weekly periodical called “ The City 

issieneary,” the first number of which gives an in- 
eresting retrospect of the operations of the Society, 
whose influence, as might be expected from as large 
a capital as Stockholm, extends largely over the 
entire country. Of the present work of the Society 
the report gives the following account: “ There are 
fourteen Sabbath-schcols. Twice a week there is a 
sermon in five different localities, and two colporters 
are daily employed in selling and distributing religious 
publications. There are five lending libraries, with 
gocd spiriiual books, which are given gratis to the 
r and the prisoners; and they are much used. 
oth in the prisons and poor-houses there are regular 
weekly visits. Many sewing societies have been 
formed, in order to provide clothes for the poor chil- 
dren attending the schools, and more recently a gen- 
eral sewing society has been formed for the whole 
eity, its object being to contribute to the support of 
foreign missions among the heathen, as well as to this 
city mission. 

The work is especially flourishing in the province 
of Smoland, where there are between forty and fifty 
parochial associations. In the town of Jonkoping, 
the chief town, a chapel has been erected for holding 
meetings on week days and during the non-canonical 
hours of the Sabbath, and at these meetings both 
clergymen and laymen take part in conducting the 
exercises. A young clergyman of great ability and 
zeal publishes a home mission journal, (Smoland’s 
Mission Journal,) and devotes himself to the man- 
agement and maintenance of a so-called mission 
school, for training young men for being home mis- 
sionaries and schoolmasters. The school owes its 
origin entirely to himself, and is only supported by 
| voluntary contributions. 

The foreign missionary cause is also steadily ad- 
vancing, though it is not yet enjoying that degree of 
prosperity at which it has arrived in other Protestant 
countries. In our last article on Scandinavia, we 
spoke of its progress in Denmark, where, two years 
ago, a general missionary society was organized, 
which will vigorously resume the missionary opera- 
tions in Greenland, and establish a missionary semi- 
nary. The Norway Missionary Society, which has 
hitherto sustained three ordained missionaries among 
the Zulus, has recently sent forth another. It had 
previously dispatched several colonists and other 
helpers. In Sweden, a mission ship, Hiram, had been 
built in @scarshavn in the year 1858. Unfavorable 
circumstances bad hitherto prevented the fulfilling of 
the object contemplated by it. And because there 
| are not yet so many Swedish missionaries in foreign 
parts as to require the services of this ship, it was to 
be ofiered for the service of the Norwegian mission, 
which, feeling the need of a missionary ship, contem- 
plated the building of one. 


Editors’ Book Table. 


The “ Trade Sale” at New York is a half-yearly 
meeting of booksellers from all parts of the country, 
in spring and fall. They assemble to buy of the pub- 
lishers their stock of books for the ensuing half-year. 
The mode of selling is by auction. The spring trade 
sale has just taken place, and has resulted in dispos- 
ing of @ quite respectable number ot standard works, 
light literature having just now rather dark prospects. 
When the booksellers have laid in their supply of food 
for the mind, it has been of yore their custom to coun- 
teract any symptoms of mental surfeit or brain dis- 
ease by getting up a counter-irritation in the stomach, 
in the form of a dinner,-f which, this year, we have so 
far not heard. 

Harper & Brothers do not attend these trade sales, 
but have thus far survived their deprivation. This 
powerful firm is at present, like all the publishers, 
“lying to under storm sails ;” on the principle that in 
these times “the less they do the more they make.” 
to issue 2 few books. 
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They secure all 


By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New York: 1858-1801. 
Carlton & Porter. 12me. pp. 480; 520; and 524. 

@utside of the Methodist body, few know how ex- 
tensive, learned, and valuable is the mass of Metho- 
dist literature. The present work is one of the latest 
and one of the very ablest and best contributions to 
its historical department. Dr. Stevens is a Metho- 
dist, and sees, as he ought to, from the Methodist 
point of view. But his denominational prepossessions 
are so reasonable, and both his history and his phil- 
osophy based upon a knowledge so ample, and an 
array of facts so very full and significant, that his 
History is eminently safe as well as interesting and 
instru ctive. 

The life of every great leader of men, of every great 
enterprise, is a true romance; and the romance 
stimulates and delights us doubly, because we may 
repose upon its truth, without danger of the flat reac- 
tion which follows the unreal intoxication of imegin- 
ary stories. And the long life, the lofiy spirit, the 
prodigious activities, the wonderful accomplished re- 
sults of John Wesley, entirely identified as they are 
with the form, the spirit, and the progress of Metho- 
dism, furnish one of the most profoundly interesting 
narratives of literature. 

Dr. Stevens has most ably delineated the story of 
Methodism, from its initial epoch—usually fixed at 
the preaching in the old foundry in Moorfields, 1739— 
through one century, which he divides into the form- 
ing period, the testing period, (while its government 
and polity were fixing,) and the missionary or expan- 
sive period (during this century.) He proposes to 
supplement his work by a volume upon the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Churchin America. Here, we 
fear for his success. To us it seems evident that the 
great efficiency of Methodism depended upon the re- 
markable plasticity of its adaptation to the religious 
needs of the masses, both in England and America; 
a plasticity permitted by the singular practical shrewd- 
ness of its founder. And we think, that in proportion 
as the Methodist body has gradually acquiesced with- 
in the stiffening framework of forms, precedents, or- 
ganizations—-human elements, necessary doubtless, 
but which must ossify with age—just in that propor- 
tion it has exchanged its vivid internal life and radi- 
ating glow of divine power, for the substituted regu- 
lar performances of a powerful, reliable, but less 
living and sensitive mechanism. Dr. Stevens, while 
probably granting this as a statement of relative pro- 
portions, would doubless differ from us on the ques- 
tion, How far has such an ossifying or mechanizing 
process actually now proceeded in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America ? 


Tue Koran ; commonly called the Alcoran of 
Mohammed. Translated into English immediately 
from the original Arabic ; by George Sale, Gent. To 
whieh is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Bos- 
ton: T.O. Hf. P. Burnham. 1862. 12mo. pp. 472. 

The first query which this reprint of old George 
Sale’s work suggested to us was: Have we a 
Mohammedan revival among us? The Mormons are 
prospering in Utah, and the Chinese seem to have 
placed the worship of Josh upon a permanent basis 
in Oalifornia. Why should not some enterprising 
Saracen run a mosque in Broadway? Any “Glass 
p’teen” man Would make a good muezzin. 

The Koran is excessively dull reading. This 
reprint of it will however be useful in a large number 
of public and private libraries, and to students. 
There have been eight English editions of Sale’s 
Koran, from 1734 to 1857, besides others of two other 
translations, and we believe J. W. Moore of Phila. 
published an edition of Sale some years since ; but 
all these seem to have gone out ef print.. The pres- 
ent edition is manufactured in sufficiently good 
style, andis a meritorious reproduction ofa book, which 
is scarcely less bad than the Bible is good; and yet 
which, if the mere number of its believers were a 
criterion, would actually be a more popular and suc- 
cessful religious work than the Bible. 


Ax Onty Son. First published in America in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age. Boston: Littell,Sond&Co. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 160. 

A good novel; full of life, character, action, and 
adventure. The life of a noble English boy, who 
grows up a soldier, lives the rough, wandering life of 
a seldier, keeps his unstained honor and high heart 
through all, and is shamelessly assassinated by the 
author in a skirmish in the Sepoy war, on the last 

e. 

We object to novels whose meritorious characters 
are cut off in the midst of life. They are imperfect, 
of necessity, because a whole average life is essen- 
tial to a complete humanity ; just as a picture would 
be imperfect if left in dead color, no matter how fine 
the composition and the drawing. And they are 
painful, just as pictures of torture and martyrdom 
and misery and death are painful. 


Tue Juvenile department of this week is re-enforced 
by a strong platoon of pleasant 24mos. “ Bertie Lee” 
(N. Y.: Carter & Brothers. pp. 199) is asketch of the 
well-deserved prosperity of its young hero, an indus- 
trious, honest, religious Yankee boy ;—“ The Winter 
School,” by Mrs. H. E. Brown, (Am. Tract Soc., Bos- 
ton. pp. 24) is an entertaining history of the brave 
and successful crusade of the boys of the district 
school in Campfield, Maine, and of the smart little 
lady, their teacher, against the filthy and abominable 
inroads which tobacco was making upon the lives 
and characters of too many of the lads ;—‘ The 
Bound Girl,” by Mrs. Madeline Leslie, (H. Hoyt, 
Boston. pp. 159) tells how a thievish and idle little 
girl from the work-house, grew up into a good and 
useful person ;—‘ The Bound Boy,” its companion 
volume, from the same author and publisher, is ex- 
ceptionable, for it is a “ sensation novel” for children ; 
being the life of a seraphic lad whose inhuman master 
abused and whipped him to death ; afterwards hang- 
ing himself, however, in the interests of poetical 
justice, en learning that his neighbors were about to 
tar and feather him. “The Light-house Keepér’s 
Daughter,” “ Tom Mather and the Lost Purse,” “ The 
Young Recruiting Sergeant,” “Tom Brian in 
Trouble,” and “Willie Wilson the Newsboy,” (all 
from Hoyt, pp. about 36 each,) are short Sunday- 
school stories, mostly of the English type, and such 
as will serve very well to aid in satisfying that never- 
ending demand of children who read, for another 
book. 


History or tHe Unirep Srates Navat Acapemy, 
with Biographical Sketches, and the names of all the 
Superintendents, Professors, and Graduates, to which 
is added a record of some of the earliest votes by Con- 
gress, of thanks, medals, and swords to naval officers. 
By E. C. Marshall, ALM. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand. 12mo. 1862. 

Of the very few educational institutions in charge 
of the United States Government, the special schools 
for military and naval instruction have been far the 
most important and useful. The book before us af- 
fords a good account of the Naval School, from its 
first establishment under the auspices of Secretary 
Bancroft ; with full statements of the regulations, re- 
quisites for admission, course of study, etc. It is a 
seasonable and useful contribution to the history of 
education in this country. 


Metnop or Tracuens’ Instrtvres, any Tarony or 
Epvcation. By 8. P. Bates. New York: A. 8S. 
Barnes & Burr. 1862. 8vo. pp. 75. 

This little work contains in a clear and condensed 
form many practical and judicious directions fer set- 
ting on foot and conducting institutes; and the brief 
statement of the author’s theory of education is well 


to which education must apply, and what are the 
means which it is best to apply to develop and perfect 
them. 

NEwEL1’s Gasasane Bee s inde by te, Bor 
Apparatus Co, New Y cago. New York: 
F, C. Brownell. 

This is not a book, but an apparatus; an ingenious 
instruct together, 
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alphabets, with capitals, numerals, and stops, each 
 Yetter on a little wooden cube, and the upper part a 
little shelves, which these letters may 
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—For nearly fifty years the late Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson was known throughout Europe for 
his labors connected with Sanserit lite and the 
history, antiquities, and religious aystolfiotibestonn 
Asia. These branches of knowledge he did more to 
popularize and render accessible to students than any 
other writer, and it is now proposed to publish a col- 
lective edition of his principal writings, all of which 
have become scarte, and many that originally ap- 
peared in transactions of jearned societies, etc., are 
not to be procured on any terms. The collection is 
intended to form about twelve volumes, and will be 
published in separate divisions, commencing with the | 
papers on “The Religion of the Hindus.” by 
will form two volumes, under the editorship of Dr. 
Reinhold Rost, to be followed by essays on “ Oriental 
Literature,” in two volumes ; “ Translations,” (inelnd- 
ing the Specimens of the Theater of the Hindus,) five 
volumes; “The History and Tépogtaphy of India,” 
two volumes ; and “Inscriptions and Numismatics,” 
one volume. Independently of these, the completion 
of Prof. Wilson's translation of the most ancient 
Sanscrit hymns—the Rig Veda, “ the oldest auther- 
ity for the religious and social institutions of the 
Aryan race,” has been undertaken by Dr. Ballantyne, 
Principal of the College of Benares, who will edit the 
three -volumes (making six in all) which Prof. Wilson 
had prepared for the press at the time of his deceage. 
Messrs. Trubner & Co. of London are the publishers.} 

—NM. Michelet is steadily pursuing his History of 
France—the great work of his life—and the curious 
little treatises that every now and then surprise the 
world, can only be regarded as thrown off “in the 
intervals of business.” His recently published vel- 
ume is brought down to the death of the “Grande 
Monarque,” Louis XTV., among whose admirers, in a 
truly French sense, Michelet can scarcely be number- 
ed, as he doubts the genuineness of his love for let- 
ters, considering it subordinate to the bigotry which 
made the king neglect the true literary ornaments of 
his reign—Fén¢lon, Racine, and the Port Royalists. 
The volume includes the series of transactions con- 
nected with the exiled English monarch, James II., 
and his spectral court at St. Germains. How he re- 
turned there to die in the odor of sanctity, after the 
ill success of his Irish expedition, is told with all the 
fitful splendor of narrative which made some one 
compare Michelet’s book to “yveading histery by 
flashes of lightning.” 

—An important book is announced by Messrs. 
Longman as for some time in preparation—“ Lives of 
St. Peter and St. John, with an account of their writ- 
ings and of the state of the Christian Church at the 
close of the Apostolic Age.” The author is Rev. F. 
C. Cook, chaplain to the Queen, and one of the associ- 
ates of Messrs. Mansel, Rawlinson, etc., in the an- 
thorship of “ Aids to Faith.” Mr. Oook has lately 
been chosen preacher to Lincoln’s Inn, an appoint. 
ment held in succession by the first divines of the 
day, and usually the forerunner of promotion in the 
church. The work will be brought out in two large 
volumes, with illustrations, uniform with Conybeare 
and Howson’s well-known book on the “Life and 
Writings of St. Paul,” and the American edition will 
be issued by Mr. Scribner, who reprints that werk. 

—-Amongst the symptoms of activity in reforms 
that are now apparent in Turkey under the new 
Emperor, is one that will be regarded with interest by 
scholars. It*is the recent formation of a literary 
commission to examine and catalogue the collections 
of manuscripts belonging to the mosques and learned 
institutions of Constantinople, exceeding fifty in 
number. As many of them were formed at the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire and have remained intact 
ever since, it has long been a dream among students 
that some precious fragments of Hellenic cultare 
may yet be extant in these repositories. 

—A striking addition to the Nimrod class of liter- 
ature is promised in the forthcoming “Tem Years 
Sporting Adventures in South Africa,” by C. W. 
Baldwin, Esq., who, in despite of Gordon Cumming, 
assumes (or his publisher for him) the title of “The 
Great African Sportsman.” His qualification, duly 
set forth, is that for the whole of that time he never 
slept under a roof, and for a year together never saw 
the face of a European; but with a party of 8 wag- 
ons, 14 oxen, 10 men, 10 horses, 5 dogs, and a fol- 
lowing of 50 Caffres, plunged into the heart of the . 
continent, meeting with sporting incidents and adven- 
tures of the most dangerous and exciting character. 
Such a bill-of fare infallibly attracts readers, and Mr. 
Bentley’s English edition will speedily be reproduced 
for the American market. 

—One of the veritable curiosities of literature has 
recently been disposed of in London at the auction 
sale of a choice library. It is a copy of St. Jerome’s 
“ Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed,” which bears the 
imprint of F. Corsellis, and purports to have been 
printed at Oxford in the year 1468. The point of in- 
terest lies in the fact that if this date is correct, Wil- 
liam Caxton would be deprived of the glory of intro- 
ducing typography into Britain, as “The Game and 
Playe of Chesse,” the first book printed by him in 
England, bears date 1474. Since the Oxford book 
was first brought to notice in the middle of the last 
century, it has been a theme of discussion among 
bibliographers, most of whom are unwilling that Cax- 
ton should be distanced by an unknown competitor. 
The prevalent opinion indeed is now that the early 
date is probably an unintentional error (which often 
finds its parallel even in modern books) for 1478. As 
nine copies of the work are known to be extant, it is 
not of the first degree of rarity, but they are all se- 
cured in public libraries, and that recently sold was 
the only sale that had occured foracentury. Itbrought 
the not immoderate sum of eighty pounds sterling, or 
about four hundred dollars. 

—The spring Trade Sales of the American publishers 
have gone off with great spirit both in New York and 
Philadelphia, showing that a good demand for books 
exists throughout the country, and that. the siocks of 
booksellers—prudently kept low during the last year 
—now need general replenishing. The books offered 
embraced few novelties, but were principally confiped 
to standard publications and school-books, the sale of 
which is a pretty safe indication of a healthy state of 
trade. No doubt this result—unexpected as it was 
by many who take a gloomy view of business pros- 
pects—will stimulate the issue of books to a greater 
degree of activity than has been lately manifest, and 
we may now look for the realization of many an- 
nouncements thrown out as feelers during the last six 
months. 

—tThe concluding portion of Mr. Carlyle’s Life of 
Frederick the Great is assuming its final shape in the 
printer’s hands, and it is now said will form three vol- 
umes instead of two, as fermerly supposed. It is not 
always that we can learn one great historian’s opin- 
ion of another, his contemporary ; butin Leigh Hunt's 
correspondence, lately published, Lord Macanlay 
characterizes Carlyle as “a man of talent, though ab- 
surdly overpraised by some of his admirers,” and 
mentions that he ceased to write for The Edinburgh 
Revicw because the oddity of his diction and his new 
words, compounded @ /a Teutonique, drew such strong 
remonstrances from the editor. Since that day the 
man of genius has formed his own audience and 
public. 

—Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, known for their serv- 
ices to theological literature, are preparing to give to 
the world the literary remains of the late Dr. William 
Cunningham, principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 
The first volume, now nearly ready, contains “ The 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation,” and 


from an ordinary church-hist 
history of , they will exhibit a thorough 
system of historical and polemical divinity, forming 
manual of Scriptural truth on all the leading contro- 
versies of the past, and a fitting memorial of the great 
master in theology, whose recent loss is still deplored. 


by Mr. Thackeray's withdrawal from the editorship of 


“The Cornhill Magazine. As the editor, publisher, and 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 17, 1962. 
——— ———————————— 
‘Tas InpereNDENT notices with impartiality a// 
books sent to the office. We do not review, but 
smply describe. Our aim is to tell our readers 
st what cach book is about, so that they may 
know whether it is such a book as they want. 
This department will be conducted with great 
painstaking in the interest of book-buyers, but with 
fairness toward publishers. We call attention, 
alao, to our Literary Bulletin that accompanies the 
Book Notices. It is prepared by one eminently 
fitted by experience and education for this work, 
and will afford much news not easily accessible in 
any other place. 














- A Senses or SaspatH-Scuoow papers is appearing 
im cur paper from week to week, by Mr. Waldo 
Abbot, of great merit. We trust teachers and 
superintendents take heed of them. They will 
probably be gathered into a book when the series 
is corapleted. 





Tue Thirty-Seveith Annual Exhibition of the 
Academy of Design opened on Monday at the 
Derby Galleries, No. 625 Broadway. The “ pri- 
vate view” took place on the Saturday night pre- 
vious. We hear that the collection contains several 
‘works of great merit, Inness, Grey, and Hunting- 
ton having been specially mentioned to us. The 
average is pronounced good. We shall give delib- 
erate attention to the exhibition and report at an 
early day. 





WASHINGTON IS FREE! 


For the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment, the Capital stands upon free soil ! 

Afier a long and gleomy storm has chilled and 
dispirited men, how full of gladness and hope is the 
first faint blue spot that shiaes in the heaven! 
That hand’s breadth of blue is mightier upon 
our spirits than all the waste and wilderness 
of black clouds that fill the whole heavens! 
Tt tells us what is behind the storm. It 
shows that clouds are growing thin, and mov- 
ing off. That spot of prophetic blue has at last 
shone through at Washington! The District of 
Columbia holds no slaves! Emancipation has 
been effected. The slaves to be set free were few. 
If there had been but ten, the joy would have been 
asgreat. Itis the nation thatis freed. It is our 
Government that has been emancipated. This is 
the first act of legislative emancipation performed 
in this nation since the Revolutionary impulse 
cased, and a reactionary movement for slavery set 
in! The Congress of the United States are deliber- 

ating for the first time since Washington’s day upon 
free soil! The foundations of the Capitol are on 
free soil ! 

The President walks upon free soil as he strolls 
through the grounds of the White House. The 
birds will sing sweeter. The grass will grow 
greener. Flowers will yield a better fragrance. 
Every Christian man upon this continent should 
offer one prayer of devout thanksgiving! Men 
should meet each other with gratulations. Those 
jong separated may well make this event an altar 
‘of reconciliation. It is a far higher reason for 

+ mnetional thanksgiving than any event in the cam- 
paign. Will not the President ask this Christian 
mation to join in a day of thanksgiving? But we 
ought not to wait for that. Public meetings should 
be called in city and village, and citizens, without 
respect of party or religion, should unite in expres- 
sions of patriotism and congratulation over this 
memorable event! 

That terrible code of slave laws lies dead in the 
District of Columbia! Those dreadful oflices 
which it created are sunk to eternal infamy! 
Human flesh is not merchantable in the Capital of 
a Free People! Mothers own their daughters! 
Men own their wives! Love binds together house- 
holds inseparably that yesterday could be put 
asunder for gold. New songs will rock hundreds 
of cradles. God is glad for his own poor. Let us 
be glad ! 

To every just and honorable soul that loves right 
and hates wrong, we send greeting—Washington is 
free ! 

To all who have long silently prayed and waited 
the sure hand of God, with unfaltering trust, we 
send greetings—Washingion is free ! 

To those long-tried men who have given their 
lives to the great work of national renovation, and 
who happily live to see the beginning of national 
emancipation, we send joyful greetings—Washing- 
ton is free! 

Could our voice go forth out of this sphere to 
that land of the blessed, where are the beautiful 
spirits of those who early labored for liberty, but 
died without the sight, we would cry to them, 
“Give nobler thanks to God, and higher praise ! 
The Capital of the Nation is Free !” 





THEN AND NOW. 


“When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream.” 

The men who resisted the arrogance of Southern 
men, and the headlong reaction of Northern poli- 
ticians plunging through apostasy into utter ruin | 
in the year 1850, can but think the scenes of 1862 
a dream! Recall the Fugitive-Slave bill, made 
purposely as offensive as it could be made; the 
immolation of Mr. Webster; the Castle Garden 
meeting of New York; the proseriptive lists of 
merchants who dared to believe that this land was 

"not ordained to be-a mere nurse of slavery; the 
ostentatious enforcement of the Fugitive-Slave law 
in Philadelphia, in New York, in Boston, as if the 
great leading cities were eager to show to the South 

‘ thateach was more subservient than the other ; the 
'  yidieule to which thet simplest of all fundamental 
‘moral truths was subjected, that in conflict of 
human laws with moral duties, men must obey 
God rather than men ; the extraordinary coafusion 

- and upsetting of affairs that set men who really hated 
‘slavery into a quasi defense of it; consider that cun- 
Ning political management which conjured the terms 
Union, Constitution, Patriotism, to the side of 

_ oppression, so that every man who would defend 

» liberty seemed to attack the Union and laws, and 
‘every man who desired to maintain the Constitu- 
© “tion was obliged to seem a defender of slavery, 
seo thus cozening both sides, and, as in an infernal 
>owenchantment, giving false colors to all things, and 
© %ewildering thousands of weak good men so that 
"they found themselves doing what they hated, and 
*” “betraying what they loved ;—let one but recall these 
_.. now faint but once lurid excitements that filled the 
9 mation! Let him evoke from oblivion the undis- 
+> oyguised disunion sentiments of conventions politico- 
-°| @ommercial throughout the South for fifteen years 
©) ‘pefore ‘this secession mania; the arrogant and 
sufferable bearing of Southern men in Congress ; 
1e Douglas’ Kansas-Nebragka act, the uproar and 
“wild excitement consequent; the emigration to 
"” Kansas; the formation of societies in the South for 
“ont of slavery, and in the North of counter 
; the abominations of Southern men in 
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mind is changed, and a united North is agreed 


tien, offering aid to all states that shall choose 
that policy, from the public Treasury. Several 
states begin to manifest a chaage of public 
feeling—Western Virginia, Maryland, Missouri, 
and evince a growing disposition toward emanci- 
pation. But, more wonderful than all, emancipation 
declared by Congress in the District of Columbia ; 
and the capital of the nation freed from the abom- 
ination and guilt of slavery! , 

Do people realize the change that has come over 
Congress? For aught that appears, the Senators 
and Representatives are gentlemen, and might be 
Christians, even, for aught that we can see. 
Bludgeons, loaded canes, knives, pistols, are no 
longer used in debate. Are we awake, or do we 
dream, in these days of emancipation, of decent 
Congresses, of a United North ? 

But what are all these things? They are no fit 
eriterion of the extraordinary change aud progress 
of our day. The event of the century is the pub- 
lication, by the Nassau-street Tract Society, of an 
anti-slavery book! A charming little hand- 
grenade they have thrown into the system of 
slavery. Its contents are the speeches of Fox and 
Wilberforce, delivered seventy years ago, (the 
seventy years of Babylonish captivity are ended to 
Israel,) against the slave-trade ; Clarkson’s narra- 
tive of its abolition ; the famous Presbyterian reso- 
lutions of 1818; the plan of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky in 1835; and Dr. Young’s sermon of 1336 on 
the duty of masters. 

Dream? Weare like that dreamless old Rip 
Van Winkle that did not know the most familiar 
scenes! What is the Boston Society going to do 
now? Is the New York branch to be allowed to 
take the wind out of its sails in this sufhmary man- 
ner? The Boston Society should publish Theodore 
Weld’s Bible Argument on Slavery. That will 
put them a little ahead again. The next move of 
Nassau street will then be to bring out a Digest of 
Mr. Seward’s Speeches. This will be met by the 
Boston Society by a judicious series of extracts from 
Mr. Garrison’s works. Meanwhile, will the New 
York brethren accept our congratulations ? We now 
roll a great burden off. They have kept us ina 
perpetual trouble. We have had a deal of watch- 
ing, of writing, and of judicial chastisement on 
hand, on their account, for a long time past. We 
dismiss all further care. Only (as a new broom 
sweeps clean) allow us the pertinent exhortation, 
brethren, not to make haste too fast. Men long 
famished are apt to overeat of stimulating food! 
Pray “lef your moderation be krown to all men !” 
Who knows but that anti-slavery Samsons may 
yet eat honey out of the carcase of the old dead 
lion ? 





THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
TEN years ago, an unusual number of Christian 
congregations in the West, holding the faith and 
order of the Pilgrims, struggled into life through 
many difficulties. Their members were few: 
chiefly poor men’s families who had gone to turn 
the prairies into wheat-fields, and to setup the white 
New England steeple for a Christian landmark 
upon the frontier. They had little money for build- 
ing houses, either for dwellings or for worship, But 
they gave freely the labor of their hands in cutting 
trees, in drawing timber, in framing joists, and then 
turned to their brethren in the East to ask such 
simple gifts as nails, door-hinges, window-glass, 
and a clean coat of white paint for the weather- 
boards. 

About that time, some Christian gentlemen of 
this city, well acquainted with the West by travel, 
and eye-witnesses of the needs of these pioneer 
churches, set on foot a project for aid, which was 
laid before and adopted by the famous Congrega- 
tional Convention at Albany, in October, 1852. 
That meeting, consisting of ministers and delegates 
from Congregational churches in all parts of the 
Free States, will never be forgotien by those who 
made part of it, but will remain memorable from 
the signal influences which it set at work for the 
furtherance of the Gospel in the Great West. 

The plan, thus accepted by the Convention, was 
the raising of Fifty Thousand Dollars by a simul- 
taneous appeal to the churches on the first Sunday 
morning of the next New Year. That appeal was 
responded to not by fifty but by sixty thousand. 
Apportionments of the money were made in different 
sums to different states from Ohio westward : thus, 
to Ohio, $8,000 ; to Michigan, $8,000 ; to Indiana, 
$3,000 ; to Minnesota, then a territory, $4,000. No 
church was to have more than $300. None was 
entitled to a dollar except on condition that it should 
give out of its own means at least twice as much as 
it received from the fund. No money was to be spent 
for any other purpose than the building of houses 
of worship. Nor was any to be given to a congre- 
gation that would not, on receiving it, be able, not 
only to finish their building, but to free it of debt. 
Thus the plan was wisely designed to help only those 
who were willing to help themselves. The result 
was that many congregations hitherto holding 
services in barns, in log-cabins, or now and then 
under a green tree, were prompted to hew out the 
timber for a comely house of prayer, looking to the 
common fund for aid in its completion. 

Growing out of this Convention, and its great 
prospective work of church-building, arose, next 
year, the American Congregational Union. The 
various objects of this society are these: to collect 
and publish information of the history and progress 
of Congregational churches in all parts of the 
land ; to promote the building of meeting-houses 
and parsonages ; to provide parochial and pastoral 
libraries ; to afford facilities of intercourse among 
‘churches and ministers; to do whatever a 
voluntary association could find to do to ad- 
vanee the Congregational faith and order. The 
society, making its seat in this city, reaches out its 
Briarean arms into the wide West. Since its form- 
ation, it has done a work of usefulness for which 
many worshipers in those distant states have given 
thanks toGod. Noris it a reflection upon the May 
Meetings in this city to say that for several years 
past no religious anniversary has been celebrated 
with equal enthusiasm with that of the Congrega- 
tional Union. Its annual Social Reunion has 
proved the most attractive of many attractions 
during Anniversary Week. 

Of late, we have heard some faint talk of remov- 
ing this society two hundred and thirty miles 
further away from the field of its operations, by 
striking its tent here to set it up in Boston. That 
city of learning is well-known as the seat of the 
Congregational Library Association, an admirable 
institution, consisting of a pleasant room whose 
walls are hung with some pictures of the fathers, 
whose shelves are gradually gathering books and 
manuscripts pertaining to the history of Congrega- 
tional churches, and whose receipts for the last 
year are reported to have been in round numbers 
the sum of one dollar Federal currency. It is pro- 
posed further to add to its treasures by giving to it 
the entire Congregational Union. 
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To this we have a sea-captain’s objection. We are 
willing enough that the yawl-boat shall come this 
way to be made fast to the ship, but not willing 
that the ship should be towed around to Massachu- 


Indeed, we hardly think that the few gentlemen 
who have interested themselves in this new under- 
taking intend to press it farther. They need not 
‘be told that it cannot succeed. Many are roe any other of the abuses against which all 
St Son dpa gene zee br pe 
remain ew York: none why it showla be" 
removed to Boston. Is it urged that Ole society is 
better than two? The remedy is simple: box up 
the books and pictures of the Library Association 
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acd send them on board the Plymouth Rock, care 
of Capt. Stone, to the Congregational Rooms in this 
city. - 

It is not to be forgotten that, ten years ago, the 
chief opposition to the formation of the Congrega- 
tional Unien came from New England. The Union 
owes its origin and a good measure of its success to 
New York. When the appeal was made to the 
whole country for Fifty Thousand dollars, New 

‘ork contributed twenty thousand of the amount. 
Many of our New England friends feared that the 
New York project of church-building would inter- 
fere with the Home Missionary Society. But now 
that the success of the Union and its church-building 
enterprise has been not only beyond expectation but 
beyond parallel, Boston no doubt would bid a hearty 
welcome to the society as a guest into her own 
house. We do not dlame Boston. For if there 
were in that city so good a thing as the Congrega- 
tional Union we should certainly want it to come 
to New York. The Library Association may come 
also, if it will, and we will make the overture of 
adding to its solitary dollar enough to pay its full 
fare either by railroad or steam-boat. 

Of course, before the Congregational Union can 
be taken to Boston, preliminary measures must 
pass through the legislature of New York and 
through the legislature of Massachusetts; and it is 
not likely that either body will interfere to change 
the charter of an established institution without 
good reason. 

We have too often heard that Congregationalism 
was a failure in New York, to be willing to lend 
color to that old argument by this proposed evacua-- 
tion of an intrenched stronghold. A Presbyterian 
clergyman, on hearing of the movement, asked,— 
“Ts Congregationalism beating a retreat from New 
York, that it should change its headquarters to 
Boston ?” 

Naughty Boston! Greedy Boston! Shall New 
York be robbed of its ewe-lamb when thou hast 
such Congregational flocks? Already The Inde- 
pendent has been bereaved. Its foster fathers and 
founders are giving pith and pungency to The Con- 
gregationalist. Shall the Union be thrown in to 
beot? Why not takethe churchestoo? The Tab- 
ernacle might merge in Park street, the South 
Brooklyn church in Berkley street, and Plymouth 
church join the Old South! We see nothing for it, 
then, but that The Independent should send on its 
subscription books and join The Congregationalist, 
and be issued in Boston. It is a little inconvenient 
to live on Long Island Sound and edit a paper in 
Boston! But we could do it for the sake of the 
Cause! 





REPEAL OF THE CHURCH PROPERTY 
LAW. 


We observe with great regret that a serious 

change has suddenly and hastily geen made at 
Albany in our ecclesiastical legislation. A bill 
has been introduced and passed in the legislature 
of our state, and has been signed by the Governor, 
to repeal the recently enacted law for the holding 
of church property ; a bill which changes the well- 
settled policy of our state, not only without the 
petition of the people, but against their earnest 
wishes, expressed in a manner to admit of no 
doubt, in the establishment of the law which is 
now repealed. 
It will be recollected that a few years ago the 
Catholic prelates of the state entered upon the 
policy of compelling an absolute grant to them- 
selves of every church-edifice of that denomina- 
tion. Having succeeded to a great extent in ob- 
taining possession of the coveted property,—in 
opposition to the long established policy of that 
Church in our state,—they absolutely excluded 
from all religious rites every congregation which 
declined to give up its house of worship to the 
irresponsible control and personal ownership of the 
bishop. They then requested of the legislature to 
give to the successors of these bishops, the rever- 
sion of this property at the death of the present in- 
cumbents; so that whoever might be designated 
by the authorities at Rome as Bishop of New York, 
might at once become the owner of all the churches 
of the diocese. This unjust and arrogant usurpa- 
tion, of a power unknown before in the history of 
the denomination, called forth earnest remonstrance 
from many Catholics, and particularly from a 
church in Buffalo which had been practically ex- 
communicated for its refusal to yield. They ap- 
pealed to the legislature for relief; and after much 
discussion, through a period of several years, a 
well-digested bill was drawn up and passed, which 
abolished all distinctions, and placed all denomi- 
nations upon the same footing. The general prin- 
ciple of the law was, that each congregation is the 
master of its own affairs; and in order that it 
should remain such, the law provided that all re- 
ligious property of a congregation should be held 
by trustees, who should be such for that property 
alone. 

The object gained by this bill is one of the most 
important in the ecclesiastical legislation of our 
country. No error could be more serious than that 
of allowing the absolute control of a single man 
over the religious edifices of a great people. Every- 
where the state has placed in the ownership and 
control of the religious edifices of the Papal Church 
a lay element, to counteract—not in spiritual 
things, but in temporal relations—the enormous 
power which, from generation to generation, that 
Church is steadily accumulating in its own hands. 
In accordance with this beneficent tendency, a bill 
was carefully drawn and thoroughly debated 
which satisfied the wishes of all parties save the 
few who were thus grasping after power, and 
which, in accordance with our free and democratic 
system, gave the control of every church-edifice to 
the congregation for whose benefit alone it existed. 
This measure has now been swept away, without 
debate, without reason or justice, without excuse 
even ; and the domination of a single priest estab- 
lished over every Roman Catholic sanctuary in a 
population of a million of souls. 

If at all times the measure were unwise, it is 
pec@liarly so just now. All Europe is ringing with 
the cry of the Catholic Church, and the Catholic 
priesthood even, for emancipation from thé despotic 
control of the hierarchy and the Papacy. The priests 
of Sicily remonstrate against the temporal power 
of the Pope—those of Florence claim the old liber- 
ties of the Church against the corruptions of the 
Roman see. Even the Jesuit bedy feels the warm 
impulse of reform, and its most learned and influ- 
ential writers, for the first time in the history of the 
Order, renounce the defense of corruptions of which 
hitherto they have been the unyielding champions. 
France is agitated with the discussion, and the old 
voice in which the Gallican Church was wont, 
before these dark reactionary days, te assert its 
liberties, is heardonce more. But we take a back- 
ward step, and assume a position which denies all 
sympathy with this progress of just and liberal 
ideas. If a priest in the city of New York shall 
dare to express any sympathy with the efforts of 
Italy for its religious emancipation, he may be re- 
moved by the bishop ; and if his congregation shall 
Temonstrate against the cruelty and the wrong, 

their church may be closed against them. <The 
church is to be held in the interest of the bishop 
alone ; such is the policy of the prelate ; and every 
‘voice which dares to remonstrate against nee 


is rising up, is to be systematically and effectually 
. To this audacious attempt, the people of 
York: have been asked to give their’ 

sanction ; and a body of most negligent legislators, oy 

under the lead of politicians who know well what 
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| they are doing, hat’ consented tothe sacrifice. The | 
state refuses to stand between the all-controlling 
power of the prelate and the feeble germs of liberty 
in that body ; and foregoes and renounces the great 
function of legislation in matters of religion—that 
is, the protection of religious liberty. 

By what combination of unworthy men this re- 
sult has been brought about, we are not politicians 
enough to say. Somebody is intriguing again for 
the vote of the Catholic party for high office—for 
senator or for governor at the next election. The 
game will appear ere long. Meanwhile, we call 
the earnest attention of our readers in all parts of 
the state to the unfaithfulness of their representa- 
tives at Albany ; and we suggest thatif they would 
not themselves turn their backs upon the communi- 
ties of Europe which are struggling fer freedom, and 
put their foot upon the germs of religious freedom 
here, they rebuke the authors of this mischief and 
demand its immediate repeal. 

We have a right to demand of Governor Morgan, 
who knows what is going on at Albany, for what 
reason have the religious rights of a million Cath- 
clic people have ruthlessly sacrificed, and why 
he has consented to it? 





DEATH OF 
PRESIDENT FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Tueopore Fretincuuysen, LL.D., the honored 
President of Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., departed this life on Saturday last, April 12, 
aged 75 years. He was a son of General Frederic 
Frelinghuysen, who was an officer in the army of 
the Revolution, and afterwards a Senator in Con- 
gress; and a grandson of Kev. Theodere J. Freling- 
huysen, who came from Holland in 1720, and was 
pastor of a Reformed Dutch church in New Jersey, 
which shared in the great revival in Whitefield's’ 
time, and is mentioned in President Edwards’s 
great work on Revivals. 

Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1804, and was admitted to the bar in 1808, 
aged 21. During the war of 1812, he commanded 
a company of Volunteers. In 1819, he was chosen 
Atterney-General of the State ; in 1826, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court (which he declined); and in 
1829, a Senator of the United States, where he 
served six years, with national honor for his integ- 
rity, fidelity, and distinguished talents. He attracted 
much attention by his religious earnestness and 
devotion, particularly in the establishment and 
maintenance of the Congressional prayer-meeting, 
during his whole term of service; by his efforts in 
behalf of the Southern Indians, then about being 
driven from their lands in Georgia and Alabama ; 
and by his uncompromising adhesion to the policy 
of the Whig party and the political fortunes of 
Henry Clay. He also took the lead in seconding 
the active efforts made for several years through- 
out the country, to induce Congress to discontinue 
the sending of the mails on Sunday. ; 

At the end of his senatorial term, he was super- 
seded by a Democrat, and retired to private life in 
1835, carrying with him the love and reverence of 
the wise and good. In 1838, he was called to the 
office of Chancellor of the University of the city of 
New York, and from that time forward he worthi- 
ly devoted his learning, talents, and personal in- 
fluence to the education of young men. After a 
service of twelve years in this city, he removed to 
the city of New Brunswick, and became the 
President of Rutgers College, in which honorable 
and useful position he closed his earthly career. 
His excellent character and persuasive eloquence 
made him a favorite orator at our religious anni- 
versaries, and he filled with dignity and accept- 
ance the office of President of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, 
the American Tract Society of New York, and 
several other benevolent institutions. 

One of the most important events in Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen’s personal history was his receiving the 
Whig nomination for the Vice-Presidency, in 1844, 
on the ticket with Henry Clay. There was a sharp 
struggle in the Whig nominating convention before 
filling the second place on ihe ticket—the leading 
names being John Davis of Massachusetts, Millard 
Fillmore of New York, and John Sergeant of Penn- 
sylvania, when Mr. Frelinghuysen was taken up 
by the managers, and carried by a decisive majori- 
ty. It was the understanding that his exemplary 
religious character would have a beneficial influ- 
ence in obviating objections which were felt in 
many quarters at the North against some supposed 
deficiencies in the private life of Mr. Clay. The 
ticket ran well, both North and South, but could 
not stem the downward current which had already 
begun to sweep the party away. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser contains a fitting 
eulogium, written by “one familiar with his 
virtues,” from which we copy a brief paragraph 
descriptive of his character, and another narrating 
his Christian death-bed : 

* Undoubtedly his leading characteristic was his 
goodness. Not that he lacked ability, by no means. 
His were talents of the highest order, but, as in the 
case of Washington, his goodness was more super- 
human than his talents. A few men have been as 
able as he. Some have been abler. But among 
all the human race we ever saw, in any profession, 
in any sphere whatever,—among all men we mean, 
—we never saw his equal in moral excellence: 
never! 

“His lovely, noble life closed with a worthy 
death. All the piety, the Christian humility and 
simplicity which through forty years had illumin- 
ated the community he dwelt among, were trebly 
evinced in the manner of his departure. Full of 
faith, delight in his Savior, kindness for all he 
— from, yet joy and triumph in his destiny, 

umbly regarding himself as ‘ nothing—nothing— 
only a poor sinner, saved by grace,’ patient in the 
midst of dreadful and prolonged suffering, speaking 
only of God’s goodness in sustaining him in the 
dark valley—a valley whose darkness had been 
his terror, but which he found all alight with 
God’s merey—his death was a scene which none 
can appreciate who did not witness it, and which 
they who did cannot adequately describe.” 








Tue True Pressyter1an.—The Presbyterians of 
Kentucky are divided. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge 
has nobly and from the first been an avowed friend 
ofthe Union. Those who sympathize with slavery 
and the South, not deeming it expedient openly to 
advocate views somewhat dangerous in that lati- 
tude, are taking the ground of a religion that has 
nothing to do with secular affairs. Accordingly, 
The Presbyterian Herald of Louisville, Ky., has 
changed hands, and now appears as The True 
Presbyterian, under the editorial management of 
Rev. Stuart Robinson and Rev. Robert Morrison. 
It is attempting to show that religion has nothing 
to do with civil and secular affairs. 

There is one very prominent worldly affair that 
is introduced freely, and without a suspicion 

















Making himself useful to the anti-slavery faction 
in the church, he gained some prominence, till in 
the general uprising of tenth-rate-ism in the late 
revolutionary Assembly, he could even venture, as 
we are informed, to hector such men as Hodge and 
the signers of the protest.” 





SOUTHERN BARBARISM. 

Tue inhabitants of the United States are, in a 
certain sense, a single nation, uniform in texture. 
That is, they are of the same stock, ethnologically. 
‘Nevertheless, there are now within the territo- 
ry of the United States two peoples, separated by 
most remarkable differences. And this fact is 
equally true with that of our quasi unity ; and just 
now, it is far more significant. We may see how 
great these differences are, by looking at their le- 
gitimate and necessary result, the present war, one 
of the vastest, bloodiest, most desperate of history. 
But to-day, Tue Norrn is tue Nation. In its 
hands exclusively is our national future. The 
work of national reconstruction can never be wisely 
planned and well executed, unless the nature of 
the materials is understood. The Northern people 
must be imbued with the knowledge and with the 
feeling of the differences we speak of, before we 
can hope for such convictions and such action as 
shall restore the nation to unity and wholeness of 
health and strength. 

The slaveholding states, in virtue of their essen- 
tial and distinguishing characteristics, constitute a 
people essentially barbarous. No doubt there are 
many gentlemen and ladies of Southern blood 
and birth, who exemplify many of the best excel- 
lences of a high Christian civilization. No doubt 
there is an elegant and cultivated aristocratic class. 
No doubt there are regions of considerable extent, 
inhabited by industrious, law-abiding, Christian 
populations. But these limitations only slightly 
vary the dimensions of our proposition. The char- 
acteristic mass of the people of the slaveholding 
states, the body of their population, is essentially 
barbarous, The number and breadth of the coin- 
cidences between Southerner and Barbarian, is 
startling ; too much so to leave room for serious 
doubt on the question. Let us briefly state and il- 
lustrate them. 

1. A barbarian nation is always poor. What 
wealth it has flows into the hands of a few chief 
men, or of foreign traders. Thus while afew may 
be very rich, the average wealth of the mass of 
the nation per head is small. __ 

In the North, the census of 1850 showed the 
people to be worth, on an average, about $310 each ; 
while at the South, they were worth only about 
$215 each. This estimate does not of course in- 
clude slaves, who belong almost entirely to about 
250,000 men; but it does include all that large, 
extra share of houses, lands, stocks, and personal 
property which these same slaveholders possess ; 
and therefore $215 is much too large. There are, 
as Olmsted has noticed, large numbers of people 
of that class corresponding most nearly to our 
comfortable farming class—the bone and sinew 
of the South, if it has any—whose whole invento- 
ries, land, house, furniture, stock, tools, and all, 
would not amount to $100. And se conscious are 
the Southerners of this poverty, and so unconscious 
of its reason in themselves, that it has always been 
one of their pet grievances, that the traders of the 
North sucked out and carried off all their wealth. 
This charge is a curious proof of their poverty and 
unthrift together. What set of traders from 
without can suck out and carry off any sensible 
proportion of the wealth of the North ? 

2. A barbarian nation is idle and thriftless ; 
otherwise it would escape from its poverty. The 
heathen Greeks had fourid out, eighteen hundred 
years ago and more, that “the gods sell everything 
for labor.” When the savage race can be fixed to 
the steady pursuit of civilized occupations, and not 
before, it instantly begins to grow rich and refined. 
So the Cherokees have done ; so the South would 
do. 

But at present, look at the tatterdemalions of 
Porte Crayon’s graphic and truthful sketches in 
Harper’s Magazine of Southern life ; at the striking 
portraitures of Baldwin, Longstreet, and Thorpe; 
at the numerous accounts of the ‘ poor white trash,’ 
‘dirt-eaters,’ ‘corn-crackers,’ ‘ piney-woods’ people ; 
above all, at the careful and multiplied delineations 
of that remarkably judicial and close observer, 
Olmsted. Thriftless idleness stares out of the 
ragged clothes, weedy, fenceless farms, rickety log- 
houses, out of the very looks, gait, and conversation 
of the Southern whites. 

3. A barbarian nation, more particularly if it 
plumes itself upon its warlike character, abhors 
and despises industry. The Rajpoot left it to the 
Sudra and Pariah; the baron to the serf; the 
Indian to the squaw. 

The Southern chevalier leaves work to slaves ; 
with him “no gentleman will carry his own 
trunk.” His contempt for the ‘mudsills’ of the 
North finds no fuller expression than the fearful 
charge that they earn their living by honest labor. 

4. A barbarian nation is always ignorant. 

Searce any reader will need proof of this paral- 
lelism. From the immeasurable mass of all man- 
ner of evidence, we select a few facts, mostly from 
the census of 1850, “cooked” by the unscrupulous 
Southerner, De Bow. 

Maine and North Carelina had each about 
550,000 inhabitants. The adult whites in the 
former, so ignorant as to be unable to read or write, 
were just one less than 2,000; in the latter, 73,226. 

Massachusetts had 819,044 souls; Tennessee, 
60,000 less. The adults similarly ignorant in the 
former were 1,055; in the latter, 77,017. 

Ohio, with a population more than twice as great 
as Virginia, had only about two-thirds as many 
ignoramuses. 

Connecticut had about 324,000 souls, Maryland 
about 366,000. The ignorant adults of Maryland 
were an army of over 17,000; of Connecticut, a 
skeleton regiment of just 726. 

Little sandy Rhode Island had about 120,000 
souls; great sugary Louisiana, 187,000; but while 
nearly 15,000 Louisianians cannot read or write, 
only 981 Rhode Islanders cannot. 

It must be remembered too that almost all the 
uneducated foreign element is in the North besides. 

In the Wise Legion, which should of course have 
been called the Ignorant Legion, only eleven of the 
122 men of two of the companies could sign their’ 
names—just one-eleventh—the others making their 
mark. 

A Louisiana state superintendent of schools, 
some time since, made an urgent recommendation in 
his report, that at least two out of each three of the 
school district directors should be required to be 
able to read and write, and he told of one “ parish” 
(township) where the whole twelve directors made 
their marks to a teacher’s certificate ! 

The report of a Virginia legislative committee on 
amending the constitution of that state, (printed in 
The Richmond Enquirer of Nov. 20, 1861,) argued 

ight and disti t] . t the No hie 
of schools open to all, rich and poor, at the public 
expense ; so that they seem to have reached a de- 
gree of ignorance sufficiently exaligd to glory in 
itself, and seek its own perpetuation. 

5. The barbarian nation is without sense of moral 
obligations, or comprehension of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong; essentially false in word 
and in act. The Indian ties, perjures, cheats, 


, steals, murders, destroys, breaks treaties, without re- 
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Every man of their leaders has 
encemously peijured himself; for there is not 
one who has not taken a solemn oath upoa 
the Holy Evangelists of God, to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. And multitudes 
upon multitudes of their followers have done the 
same. The whole basis of their conspiracy was « 
secret and long germinating plot to use the power 
and wealth and military and naval resources of the 
Government to destroy itself, while parallel with it 
was a series of public conventions ander various 
names, openly advocating or quietly engineer- 
ing the secession; the robberies of public prop- 
erty, mints, custom-houses, forts, navy-yards, 
ships, cannon, small arms, ammunition, are to 
be reckoned by tens of millions of dollars; it has 
been their regular system of finance to steal every- 
thing belonging te Northern men—confiscate, they 
call it—and use it for their military or civil pur- 


6. The barbarian nation is peculiarly barba- 
rian, peculiarly treacherous, in all that pertains te 
war. It regards not age nor sex nor health ; it am- 
bushes for ever, until it is impossible ; it disregards 
flags of truce, and kills their bearers ; it waylays 
single pickets and sentinels,and murders them—a 
practice which the rules of war forbid, as they de 
all violences which do not promote the objects of 
war ; it kills rather than to take prisoners ; it muti- 
lates dead enemies in its insane ferocity, or deliber- 
ately murders a helpless foe; it sports and exults 
over scalps or bones of the dead. 

The Southerners have robbed and banished and 
whipped women. They have violated their word of 
honor in refusing to send in our officers and men, 
after they had received the stipulated number of 
released prisoners from us ; they are now assuming 
to free all the prisoners whom we have sent, from 
their parole of honor not to resume arms; they 
undertook to levy guerrilla warfare in Missouri, and 
were beaten down by the strong, stern hand of 
Halleck, showing them a halter. One of the earliest 
exercises in their programme was a deliberate cen- 
spiracy to assassinate the President elect. They 
have bayoneted our wounded; murdered prison- 
ers; deliberately fired on ambulances and hospitals 
until the wounded wretches within were shot or 
burned to death; they have carved cups out of the 
skulls of our dead, and ornaments and toys out of 
their bones ; poisoned our brave men in Maryland,ia 
Virginia, in Kentucky, in Arkansas; showed flags 
of truce and shot the unsuspecting men who came 
out to answer; systematically assassinated our 
sentinels. The very letters of the barbarian sweet- 
hearts found in their camps and forts remind the 
savage lovers not to forget to bring a scalp or skull 
as a pledge of affection. 

7. The barbarian nation has a character distinct- 
ively the reverse of noble. The “noble savage” 
is not a megatherium—extinct; it is a phenix—it 
never existed. The barbarian is proud, but con- 
temptibly mean; noisy and boastful; sometimes 
having animal bravery, but quite as often a bully 
and a coward together. 

We could deliver a long series of anecdotes of in- 
dividual men to show these traits of the South. 
But their phantasmal nation has the features all 
complete. Proud they are: it is their loudest and 
most egnstant boast. Mean they assuredly are, or 
they would keep their plighted faith, spare the weak 
and helpless, refrain from the practice of poisoning 
and assassinating, and contrive to place on record 
at least one “chivalrous ” act among all their eight 
millions. Where has there beén one such? Their 
whole enterprise has swept along in a bewildering 
whirlwind of bragging arfd bullying. It was in- 
troduced with a preface, fifty years long, of bragging 
and bullying in Congress. And while they have 
sometimes fought bravely, they have more fre- 
quently fought only desperately ; and oftener still 
they have disgracefully fled. 

8. The barbarian has no self-control. Impulsive, 
unreasoning, passionate, revengeful, surrendered te 
the dominion of excitements and sensualities, illim- 
itable drinkers, excessive gamblers, ruled by the 
most animal of lusts—Reader, was that said of In- 
dian or Southerner ? 

9. The barbarian has no comprehension of the 
benefits of enforced law, no capacity for submitting 
to it. Place a code over him ; he neglects and vie- 
lates it, whether he make it a dead letter, or it make 
him a dead barbarian. He has no sense of debt, 
and wants none. If he has cause of complaint 
against a man, he hides and shoots him in the back 
after he has gone by. He revenges his own 
injuries ; and the morsel has the barbaric sweet- 
ness to his savage heart that his foe’s heart’s blood 
had to Mohegan Uncas. 

Law at the South, compared with that of the 
North, is little but anempty form. Sixty-five per 
cent. of Southern debts, it is commonly computed, 
has always been repudiated in practice,—debts 
owed to Northern private creditors, we mean. 
Repudiation we merely name—the words Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Jeff Davis, come with it, as the 
chords sound from a piano, though we strike but 
one string. Dueling is the universal, proudly- 
avowed, chivalric mode of adjusting injuries there. 
This may seem knightly. But in those old knightly 
duels it was solemnly believed that God would help 
the weaker, and every means of ensuring equality 
was used. But in this modern improved method, 
it is notorious that the duelist schemes for the 
advantage ; to have the longest knife, or the most 
shots, or pistol against bowie-knife, or the first fire. 
The firm faith of the modern chivalry is, not that 
God will help the weaker, but that the devil will 
help the stronger. 

10. The barbarian has scarcely any power of 
independent thought, and is readily influenced 
through passion and emotion, without regard 
to reason. He reads not at all; he reflects 
scarcely at all. All the circumstances of his 
narrow, low, uneventful life, require more or 
less use of his perceptive faculties, but stunt the 
reflective ones. And since his passions are strong 
and quick and irritable, his time often unoccupied, 
and his pride in war, he is delighted to listen to the 
stimulating words of orators, is readily wielded by 
the speaker for good or evil, and becomes the instru- 
ment of demagogues, for political movements, and 
if desirable, for war itself. Thus Tecumseh 
kindled the Indian wars of the Northwest territory. 
Thus the ignorant, unoccupied, impulsive, unre- 
flecting, passionate sons of the South have been 
goaded into this war by the speeches of their ora- 
tors. 

11. Barbarians are incompetent to undertakings 
of extensive scope and duration, such as require 
concentrated and persistent efforts. They have 
little power of concerted action, even under the 
ablest leadership; and even in their professed 
accomplishment of war, they shrink and flee 
before the steady, unflinching, intelligent resolve 
of civilized soldiers. 

Thus the South has often sought in vaiti to or- 
ganize a commercial system. Where its fail- 
roads, its city schools, and other institutional or- 
ganizations have been matured and made perma- 
nent, it has almost always been when an educated 
Northern administrative brain managed the work. 
This\yery rebellion, infinitely the vastest piece of 
organized labor ever undertaken by the South, has 
been seamed and enfeebled from the first with fis- 
sures of internal disintegration ; while an import- 
ant proportion of the very generals who have led 
them were born and educated at the North, and it 
is reported that Davis and Stephens, their president 
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Gesperate but short-lived fury ‘of the ‘Southern’ 


Soldiers ! 

Perhaps strict justice requires the mention of one 
Beint in which we acknowledge that the Southern- 
er differs from the barbarian. Most barbarian 
nations are hospitable. The Southern people, as 
a whole, are the most inhospitable people on the 
face of the earth. If any one doubts this fact, he 
meed only inquire of any man who has traveled, 
@aten, and lodged extensively and with all classes of 
city and country people through the South. 

In conclusion :—Abstract from the people of the 
Sonth, the small aristocratic class whose excep- 
tional wealth and refinement we have already ac- 
knowledged, and the small extent of territory to 
Which our characterization does not apply; and 
take away from them the whole of those institu- 
tions which have been constructed and conducted 
for them by Northern brains ; the banks, railroads, 
™manufacturing and commercial enterprises, school 
systems, academies, and colleges; take away all 
these, and the residuum, the characteristic mass of 
the people, are such as has been described. The 
Southerners are, in the prominent and distinctive 
traits of their character, to a singular extent bar- 
barian, in mental, moral, and material condition. 
Such is the people which the North will not per- 
Mit.to rend the nation apart—to embody its de- 
formities within the dignified forms of an empire 
and a government—and which, therefore, the North 
is bound to civilize and elevate by whatever means 
a Christian people can find necessary. 


NOTICES. 


Cytcaco THEOLOGICAL SeMINAny.—The Anniversary Exercises 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary will take place Thursday, 
April 24, commencing at 10 o’clock, A.M., at the Seminary chapel, 
west side of Union Park. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of the same week, the different classes will be examined in their 
respective studies. On Monday evening there will be a joint 
= meeting of the societies of the Institution, and on Wednes- 

evening an address before the Rhetorical Society by Profes- 
s0r Emerson of Beloit College. 











Swow—Brararnp—In West Meriden, Ct., April 10, by Rev. H. 
©. Hayden, G. F. Snow to Mrs, Carrie E, Brainard, all of West 
Meriden. 

‘Garprer—BeapLer—At South Faston, N. Y., April 2, at the 
bride’s father's, by Rev. A. De Witt of Hoosick Falls, Rev. T. A. 
Gardner of Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., to Miss Kate McKie Beadle, 
youngest daughter of Thomas D. Beadle, Esq. 

DIED. 

Krvo—On the 10th inst , at Rockaway, N. J., in the 82d year 
of his age, and 55th of his ministry among the same people, Rev. 
Barnabas King, D.D., senioy pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Rockaway. 

Huntrnaron—On Monday night, April 7, at his residence, Deer 
Hill, Danbury, Ct., Rev, Enoch S, Huntington, aged 57 years 6 
qonths and 7 days. 

E.xy—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Saturday morning, April 12, Eme- 
line A., wife of Giles 8. Ely, and daughter of the late Robert 
Hoe, in the 53d year of her age. 

Mowrtagvue—In Hartford, Ct., April ¥, Clara, daughter of the 
ate William Montague. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


FRANK MILLER’S PREPARED HARNESS 

On BLACKING, pat up in pint, os and gallon cans ready 
for use, by Franx MiLier, Warsaw, N. Y., proprietor of Frank 
Hiller’s Leather Preservative and Water-Proof Oil Blacking. Once 
Oiling with this according to directions (which are on the labz lof 
each box) is of more benefit, will remain longer in the leather, 
rendering it more soft, pliable, and durable than would three times 
with clear oil as generally applied. Try it. For sale by E. R. 
Doaxes & Co., No. 44 Broad street, N. Y. 


Fisk & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 38 Watt strezt, New Yong, 

Umeounsent Monty, Gotp anv Si1tvex, Bougat ANd SoLp, 
Collecttons made on all Accessible Points, with Prompt Returns. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER Bought and 

Sold on Commission. 


_ §F Special attention given to the Purchage and Sale of all 
classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
7-30 TREASURY NOTES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

U. 8. ONE-YEAR SIX PER CT. TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
Bought, Sold, and Negotiated. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ISSUED, 

Drafts drawn on Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
etc., etc, 

Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and others, opening accounts 
@ith us, will find their interests carefally consulted, and their 

erders promptly executed. 
HARVEY FISK, A. 8. HATCH 
Late Paying Teller, Bank ofthe Late Cashier Bank of Jersey 
Commonwealth. City. 
Mr Two Yuan 6 Pex cent. Taxasuny Nored WANTED.“@& 




















REFERENCES. 
(BY SPECIAL PSRMISSION.) 
NEW YORK. 
Hon. EDWARD HAIGHT, M.C., GEO. ELLIS, Esq., 
(Pres. Bank of the Common- (Cashier Bank of the Common- 


wealth. ) wealth. ) 
Hon. JOHN CASSEDY, PAUL SPOFFORD, Fsq., 
(Pres. Bank of Jersey City.) (Spofford & Tileston.) 


How. J. J. CISCO, 
(Assist, Treas, U. 8, at N. Y.) 
BOSTON. 
How. 8. H. WALLEY, Messrs, SPENCER, VILA & 
(Pres. Revere Bank.) CO., Bankers, 
EDWARD TYLER, Esq., (Cashier Suffolk Bank.) 


Magssrs, FAIRBANKS & CO., 
(No, 189 Broadway.) 


PHILADELPHIA, 
B. B. COMEGYS, Esq., Messrs, JAY COOKE & CO., 
(At the Philadelphia Bank.) Bankers, 
BALTIMORE, 


JAMES MOTT, Esg., (Cashier Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hor. L. E. CHITTENDEN, (Register of the Treasury.) 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of every kiad 
en Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A. th, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres. Am, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wali street, 
N. ¥. ; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y. 


GOL, TREASURY NOTES, 


AND ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
Nos. 41 and 43 Wall st. 


LL, ©: OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











u,. BD. OLMSTED) (LYMAN BAIRD 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD OLAINS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 





References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with ci ving details of business to 
rn sah ae © g any one 


"THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL S8T., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 

Seourities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 

4 mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
inancial Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


“NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yore Curr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
State and Railroad Bonds. 


GHOE AND LEATHER BANK-—NEW YORK, 
April 1, 1862,—At the annual election held this day the 
following named gentlemen were elected Directors of this Bank for 
the ensuing year : 
ANDREW V. STOUT, 
JOSIAH OAKBS, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
ALEX. BRAGG, 
8B. F. BREEDEN, 
JOHN HARPER, THOS. CARLTON, 
L, C, DEWING, EVERETT CLAPP, 
B. F, BEEKMAN. 
And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, ANDREW y, 
STOUT was unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing 
year. W. A. KISSAM, Cashier, — 


Suoz AND LEATHER Bank, New York, April 4, 1862, 
P!VIDEND.—THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
ent, out of the of the last six menths, payable on and 
after Tuesday, the 8th inst. The transfer book will be closed 
‘from the 5th to the 8th inst., inclusive, 


SA B W. A, KISSAM, Cashier. 
PASSPORT OFFICE. 
ranch 200 











W. A. BUDD, 
GEORGE M. GROVES, 
J. B. DICKINSON, 
JOS. T. SANGER, 

D. L. ROss, 








Broadway, near Fulton street, Ground Floor. 


must produce their certificates. Informa- 
tion for travelers furnished on Cag stg tbh. 9 
to letters addressed PASSPO FFICE, Box 3,813, New Y 





SEEDS ! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, No. 876 Broadway, New York, Grower 
‘and Dealer in best quality culinary Vaerrapie, Grass, and 


‘bon as to prices, for larger and stated quantities, promptly 


on application. Also» complete assortment of C, 8, Garden Togis 


and Horticultural Books, 





| (THE ‘TIME HAS ANRIVED FOR PUROHAS- 


Spring and Summer Clothing 1\* Boys, Youths, and Men. 
A large and desirable assortment cad Pe found in our stock. 
Our Men’s Custom Department is well stocked With piece goods. 
Orders for all kinds of School, Military, and Ncvy Uniforms 
receive particular attention. ABBOTT & RATAUUN, 
(Successors to ALynan Moxzoz & Co.,) 
No. 507 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Mediest Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many yeara, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to ali ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIZNT, 
It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bettles to 
keepin any climate. and merely requires quires water peared upon it 


te produce a 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor, Warren st.,) New York. 


And for sale by Druggists generally. 
MAY-paY HINTS. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR INSURANCE! 
POOR INSURANCE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE! 








THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 
: No, 102 BROADWAY, 
BETWHEN WALL AND PINK, 


Insures Dwellings, Furniture, and other Insurable Property, 
at fair rates, and divides to its custemers y 


fourths of its profits. 
Cash Capital...... 2... .......0.0005 oeveeceses + +++ $500,000 00 
succes cccsas b Bevdecccccestceccsscccccccccoe StLSIS 2B 
MOBNB e 0000.0 4.0000 osvededisrsecece eoennageces eeeeee 1,071,518 26 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Seo. 
GYRUS PECK, Assistant Sec. 
ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 





ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Rinrout & Rocxwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. 


Dirk THERIA.—IN THE SUMMER AND 


Fall of 1861, the above disease was very prevalent in Chat- 
field and vicinity, assuming in many cases great malignancy. In 
every case,to which I was called, a free use of ‘‘ TRASK S OINT- 
MENT” was made externally, and my conviction is that it con- 
tributed largely to their recovery. 1 would not treat a case with- 


out it. 
R. W. TWITCHELL, M.D. 
Chatfield, Min., Jaf. 27, 1862. 
Apply early to the throat and chest, and cover with a hot flan- 
nel, See pamphiet, with directions around each bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists. 


(QPENING OF SPRING MANTILLAS 


at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


E. S. MILLS & CO. 


Have removed to No. 381 Broapwar, corner of White street, and 
opened their new Spring Patterns of 


CLOAES, MANTILLAS, SACKS, ET¢., 


In SUMMER CLOTH, SILK, and FANCY MATERIALS 
adapted to the Season. 

ENGLISH WALKING SACKS (the most popular garment 
now worn) in every variety. 

N.B,—E, 8S. M. & Co, having devoted their first floor to a 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, invite the special attention of the 
ladies to their new SPRING STYLES. 

To WHOLESALE BUYERS we offer the largest and most 
fashionable stock of these geods to be found in the cityat VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 
Brigade, Arlington House, says: “‘The measles have left 
our men with very otherw: 











ous coug' the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been cured by 
it in a few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain- 

about half s cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup 
ever used. 


U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 


No. 95 @r11Am srazer, New Yore. 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- 
fect fit warranted. 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
t $1 25 per dozen. 
FOURB-PLY¥ $i 50 TO $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Eneiisn Corron Hatr-Hose at $2 50 per dozen, 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low prices. 
GEO. M. TRACY, Acenr, 
No. 95 William street, New York, 


POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold on Commission. Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
whoapply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 
" R. S. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y¥. 


RockKwoon, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Successor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 











NO. 839 BROADWAY, cor. or THIRTEENTH ST., N, Y. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profegsion, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment. In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


(Ce Every sirrzk HAs THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF THE HEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “OO 


(GH Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 
. ROCKWOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 
GEASONABLE HOSIERY, 
UNDERGARMENTS, and 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





B... One oh ae 


No. % BOWERY, 


Cc O., 


Invite attention to their extensive assortment, which, notwith- 
standing advance, they are offering 


(BPaAT THE OLD PRICES. 





N. B.—For the accommodation of Up-Town Customers, on or 
before May 1, will open a branch, corner Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-second street, Madison square. 


THE GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE 
is now recognized as the best. Purchasers should take care 
to buy them only of the rightful patentees. ° 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JB. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use, any 
Sewing Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & BAKER stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baxer Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their; Agents or Licensees, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846, 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are legally author- 
ized under their own patents and my said patent, during the ex- 
tended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing-Ma- 
chine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and will 
be dealt with accordingly, wherever found, 

New York. ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


OUSEKEEPERS, HOTELKEEPERS, AND 


every person that wants to save money, see prices for Cook- 
-ing Utensils, Silver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Refrigerators, Ice- 
Pitchers, and Housekeeping Goods, at E, D, BASSFORD’S 











Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
Cooper Institute Building, 
Astor place, one block from Broadway. 
FOR SALE. 
A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 





GTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON 
NEWPORT, TAUNTON and NE 


















NEW MILM.ABY AND WNAVAL ‘BOOKs 
PUDLIsaED Br 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, No. 192 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Comprising Technical Deinitions; Information en Raising and 
Keeping ; a ee ee 
Pinistration relating to Land Forces. 1; Soor:, 
I 1U.6. A. 1 vol. large octavo, fully iliustrated. 
half morocce, $5. 

“This book is really an encylopedid, both elementary ant! tech- 
and as such occupies a in literature whith has 

ma edly eden ane Boy tock gests a 


Spee and will be secured not only by those embar! in 
profession, but by-a great number of civilians, who are dete 
mined to follow the descriptions and to understand the 

of the various movements of the smecign- Indeed, ao dake 
good library would be complete without the work.”—N. Y. Times, 


ARMY OFFICER'S POCKET COMPANION, 


Principally designed for Staff Officers in the Field. Partly trans- 
lated from the French of M. pz Rovvare, of 
the French Staff Corps, with Additions from Standard Ameri- 
can, French, and English Authorities. By Wm. P. Caalemmy. 
First Lieutenant U. 8. Corps of Engineers, Assist. Prof. of 
Engineering at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 1 vol, 
18me, full roan, $1 50, 

“T have caarefully examined Capt. Crateartz’s Pocket Come 
panion. I find it one of the very best works of the kind I have 
ever seen. Any Army or Volunteer officer who will make himself 

with the contents of this little 

norant of his duties in camp or field.” 


NEW BAYONET EXERCISE. 


A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia of the 
United States. By Colonel J.C. Ketrox, U.S. 4. With thirty 
beautifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75. 

This Manual was prepared for the use of the Corps of Cadets, 
and has been introduced at the Military by 

results. It is simply the theory of the attack and defense of the 

sword applied to the bayonet, on the authority of men skilled in 

the use ofarms. The Manual contains } mere lessons in Fene- 
ing, and prescribes the defense against Cavalry and the manner of 
conducting a contest with a Swordsman, 


NEW INFANTRY TACTICS, 


For the Instruction, Exercise, and Maneuvers of the Soldier, a 
Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or Corps 
@Armee. By Brig.-Gen. Smas Cassy, U.S.A. 3 vols. 24mo, 
half roan, lithographed plates, $2 50. 

Vol. I.—School of the Soldier ; School of the Company; In- 

struction for Skirmishers. 

Vol. Il.—School of the Battalion. 

Vol, I1l.—Evolutions. of a Brigade; Evolutions of a Corps 

d’Armee. 

The manuscript of this new system of Infantry Tactics was 
carefully examined by General MoCLELLAN, and met with his un- 
qualified approval, which he has since manifested by authorizing 
General! Casey to adopt it for his entire division. The author has 
retained much that is valuable contained in the systems of Scorr 
and HaRDEE, but has made many important changes and additions 
which experience and the exigencies of the service require. Gen- 
eral Casey’s reputation as an accomplished soldier and skillful 
tactician is a guarantee that the work he has undertaken has been 
thoroughly performed. 


BENTON’S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery. Compiled for 
the Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy. 
By Captain J. G. Benton, Ordnance Department U. S. A., late 
Instructor of Ordnance and the Science of Gunnery, U. 8S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, and First Assistant to the Chief of 
Ordnance, U.S.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 1 
val. 8vo, half morocco, $4. 

Capt. Benton has carefully revised and corrected this valuable 
work on Ordnance and Gunnery, the first edition of which was 
published only about a year ago. The many important improve- 
ments introduced in this branch of the service have rendered such 
a revision necessary. The present edition will be invaluable, not 
only to the student, but as a standard book of reference on the 
subject of which it treats. 


A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY, 


Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval 
Academy, by Lieutenant Epwarp Simpson, U. S. N. Sec- 
ond edition, r@vised and enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo, plates and cuts, 
half-morecco, $4. d 
“* As the compiler has charge of the instruction in Naval Gun- 

nery at the Naval Academy, his work, in the compilation of 
which he has consulted a large number of eminent authorities, is 
probably well suited for the purpose designed by it —namely, the 
circulation of information which many officers, owing to constant 
service afloat, may not have been able to collect. In simple and 
plain language it gives instruction as to cannon, gun-carriages, 
gunpowder, projectiles, fuzes, locks, and primers; the theory of 
pointing guns, rifles, the practice of gunnery, and a great variety 
of other similar matters, interesting to fighting men on sea and 
land.” — Washington Daily Globe. 


INSTRUCTION FOR NAVAL LIGHT ARTILLERY, 
AFLOAT AND AsHORE, 


Prepared and arranged for the U. S. Naval Academy, by Wat. H. 
Parken, Lieut.U.S. N. Second edition. Revised by Lieut. 
8. B. Luez, U. 8S. N., Assistant Instructor of Gunnery and 
Tactics at the U. 8. Naval Academy. 1 vol. &vo, cloth, with 22 
lithographed plates, $1 50. 


NOLAN’S TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF CAVALRY 
HORSES. 





By Capt. Kanner Gargarp, U.S.A, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, with 24 

lithographed plates, $1 50. 

“Tt explains a ctly successful method of gaining the mas- 
tery over the most refractory horse, and is no ee aden ited to the 
use of the rider for exercise, business, or pleasure, of the 
cavalry officer. . . . . A brief account is added of Rarey’s 
system.”—New York Tribune. 


Any of the above books sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


A Large Stock of the principal French, English, and Américan 
Military, Naval, and Engineering works on hand. = 


pusBLic BENEFACTRESS. 
REAL M¥RIT. 
Rav. C. A. BUCKBEE, . 
Assistant Treasurer, Bible Union, N. Y. City, 
writes: ‘‘I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous friends, to the great value of Mrs. S, A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.” 

Rev. WM. CUTT N. Y¥. City: “‘My hair is changed to its 
natural color, gat growing on bald 7. 

Rav. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City: “I procured it for a rela- 
tive. The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from 
being to its natural and beautiful color.” : 

Rezv. J. WEST, Brooklyn, L. I.: ‘1 will testify to their value in 
the most liberal sense. They have restored my hair where it 
was bald, and, where gray, to its original color.” 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass.: ‘I have used them with 
great effect. Iam now neither bald nor gray, My hair was 
dry and brittle ; it is now soft as in youth.” 

Rav. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass.: “That they promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness is, I have the evidence of 


my own eyes.” 

Rzv. 8S. B. MORLEY, Attleboro’, Mass.: ‘“‘ With only ene bottle 
I restored my gray hair to the original hue of youth, I know 
many others that have used it with same effect,” 

("A host of others we will be happy to show. 





“IT OAN BE DONE.” 
READ THE ABOVE, AND BE CONVINCED. 
GLORIOUS TRIUMPH! 
RHE ONLY RELIABLE, 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
ayp ZYLOBALSAMUM, og 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


They are positively indispensable to every Lady and Gentle- 
man’s Toilet. Manufactory and Sales Office,. 
Ne, 198 GREENWICH Srt., New Yoax. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 


HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
Factory, No. 81 Barclay street. 








Soap, F 
CANDLES, 


STARCH. 


Every description of Family and Toilet Soaps, Upwards ef 100 
varieties, 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES. 


J. C. HULL'S SON, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 


Mawncracruam, 
No. 32 Park row, New Yerk. 


CABHART, NEEDHAM & CO.’S 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
PRICE $80. 


This new Instrument is peculiarly adapted for the use of small 
Churches, Surday-schools, Chapels, V: , etc. It has a com- 
pas of four octaves, two sets of reeds, (Diapason and Principat,) 
two stops, and is very POWERFUL. case extends to the floor, 
a | is Ca rt as black bpp finished in oil. 
e have a assortment of Melodeons and large Harmon 
to which we have recently added some new and valuable maces 
ments. Descriptive circulars sent by mail. 
CAR ,» NEEDHAM & CO., 
No. 97 East Twenty-third st. 


FNAL EXHIBITION OF CHURCH'S 


“HEART OF THE ANDES,” 
AT GOUPIL’S, No. 772 BROADWAY, 


From 9 to 6 o'clock. Admission 25 cents. 
Visitors are requested to bring opera glasses. 


Solar MATCHES —NO SULPHUR.—THE 
best burning Match, either for Kitchen, Parlor, Smokers’ or 

peal soca boning. Ral oemrehee Daal eas 

Company, Nos. 101 8 and 103 Beekinan street, N. Y. " 


A LADY WISHES A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 
given. Address M, C., Box 2,137 N.Y, Post Office 




















of Christian soldiers whose spiritual 
are far from being the least of the glories of the 


and 
British army. 


: rv, : 
LOUISE JULIANE, ELECTRE: T 
TIMES. By F -] SS —~; “Ted AND HER 

was conspicuons for ; true- 
hearted, noble, and tender ; a model most worthy ef imitation by 
—! c - bate ope + + + . Shewas the daughter 
lism of Orange, gat on the English throne.” ne? Wit 


Vv. 
BROAD SHADOWS: ON LIFE’S PATHWAY ; a Tal 
author of “ Doing and Suffering,” etc. 75. paprcee die 


vL 
BERTIE LEE. 18m6, 40c. 


vi. 
DAY BREAK ;. or, Ligar SrevaG.ine amp Tacemrnant. By 
the author of “ Passing Clouds,” etc. 16mo, 50c: 


THE SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM, King or Is By A. 
L. 0, E, 18mo, 50¢. ty re de 


‘ ‘Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS; 
No; 530 ‘Broad@way. 
Lately Issued : 


BONAR’S HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 2 vols., $1 50. 
MIDNIGHT CHIMES, ete; 18mo, 25c. 

HEALTH. By the author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 30. 
McCOSH ON THE RELATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
TO THE NATURAL. 12mo, $1 26. . 
THE WAY OF PEACE, A Book ror Taz Anxious. By Hora- 
tius Borxan,D.D. 18mo, 40c. 

SHADY SIDE, a Tale, (new ed.) 75c. 

THE POSTMAN’S BAG. Illustrated. 75c. 

THE PATHWAY OF PROMISE. 50c. 

LORD BACON’S BIBLE THOUGHTS. $1. 

THE NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY HORIZON. By Mapaun 
GASPARIN. $1. 

ee ON THE HEBREW MOUNTAINS. By Macpvrr. 


LIFE WORK; or, Tam Link aNp Taz Rivet. 75c. 


NTIL THE “ TAX BILL” BECOMES A LAW, 
any clergyman who will send me four letter stamps: will 
receive by return mail a DoLLar Packacz of my Inow ane Sun- 
PaUR PowpeEnrs, to test their efficacy: my object being to-make 
their great invigorating and purifying properties known in every 
community, 





J. R. STAFFORD, Chemist, 
No, 442 Broadway, N. Y. 


CoEr'’s SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


OFFICE, No, 189 anv 191 WATER STREET, N. Y. 








For testimonials of this valuable Fertilizer, address Re HL 
ALLEN & CO., as above. 


Also for sale, R. L. ALLEN’S Manipulated.Guano, Ne. | Peru- 
vian Guano, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, and all other Fertilizer, 


THE PATENT 
HARD RUBBER HANDLE 


For 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
Entirely INDESTRUCTIBLE, and not affected by 
HOT WATER. 
{ Sold by the trade generally, and made exclusively by the 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 
No. 45 Beekman street, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK SUN, 


Published daily, Sundays excepted, 
ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 


CIRCULATION $0,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail; Sarre Doitars pen Year ; three months 
for $1, The postage within this State is Ouly Sgvenrry-E1eut 
Cents 4 YEAR—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 

Because THE SUN is a single sheet, 

Because in news there is no repeat, 

Advertisements therein are seen and read, 

And advertisers there get far ahead. 


A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Taz New York Sun is issued every Tuesday, at TWO CENTs Pza 
COPY, $1 per 100, 

SUBSORIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, I year........ 75 cts, | Five copies, 1 year...... $2 00 
# 16 months, ....$1 00 | Fivecopies, " 3 00 
[= Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 
> Postage within New York State, oNLY THIRTEEN CENTS A 
YEAR—Oout of the State, TwEN7TY-SIX CENTS. 
Address all letters to 

MOSES S. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau ats., N. Y. 


HANG IT UP UPON THE WALL. 


* THE SILENT COMFORTER, for every Household, for Tents, 
Hospitals, or the Sick Chamber, School-Rooms, ete, Large folio 
sheets with text, so arranged as to be changed every day in the 
month. Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York, 


A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 








eeeeee 








THE SCHOOL, THE FARM, anv tae FIRESIDE. 


By Georoe B, Emerson, author of a “Report on the Trees and 
Shrubs of Massachusetts ;’ and Cuartgs L. Fitnt, Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, author of a Treatise on “ Milch 
Cows and Dairy Farming,” and “‘ Grasses and Forage Plants,” 
etc., etc, 


Though prepared more especially for the use of schools, the 
Manual was designed also for general use as an elementary and 
comprehensive treatise on scientific and practical agriculture. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, after a careful 
revision of the work, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Board approve of the Manual of Agriculture 
submitted by its authors, Messrs. B. Emerson and Charles 
L. Flint, and recommend its publication by these gentlemen, as a 
work well adapted for use in the schools of Massachusetts. 


From the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder: 


“Worthily have the authors performed their duty, and mest 
cordially do I recommend the book as being admirably adapted te 
the use of schools, and equally valuable to the cultivators of the 
soil. I take great pleasure in commending it, not only to the 
people of Massachusetts, but to the farming community through- 
out our country.” 

From the Hon. Horace Greeley. 


“A copy of this cheap work in every school-boy's hands, until 
he shall have acquired a telerable knowledge of its contents, would 
soon increase by many per cent. the annual produce of our 
country, would diminish the number of its habitual idlers, fruit- 
less office-seekers, briefless lawyers, and other useless and dan- 
gerous classes ; increasing the demand for wares and fabrics by 
largely Augmenting the number able to pay for them, and thus 
placing the trade of the country on a more substantial and thrift- 
assuring basis than it has ever yet enjoyed. The Manual before 
us is admirably arranged and beautifully printed. We heartily 
wish it a million readers.” 


OPINIONS OF THB Press. 
From The New England Farmer. 


“The Manual of Agriculture, prepared by Messrs. Emerson and 
Flint, is one of the best works on agriculture extant, and for the 
purposes for which it was designed, the very best. It is a matter 
of proud congratulation that its introduction has been so success- 
ful.” 


From The Boston Journal. 


“The design of the Manual is comprehensive. To the general 
reader the work is worth many times its cost; while as a text-book 
for schools it will be the means of laying the foundation of a com- 
plete agricultural education.” 


From The Ohio Farmer. 


“The plan of the work is excellent, and the matter equal to the 
plan. Had we the power we would have it taught in every school 
in America.” 


From The Montreal Transcript. 


cones the most useful beoks of the kind we have ever met 
with.” 


From The Gazette, Montreal. 


“The plan of the work is admirable, and the writing has the 
merit of being both clear and concise.” 


From The Norwich (Ct.) Bulletia, 
* Every family in the country ought to have a copy.” 
From The Wisconsin Farmer. 


“ A work which should find a grateful welcome in every school 
and country-houge in the land.” 


ILLUsTRarED BY Over Niwery ENGRAvINGs. 
Ue For sale by Booksellers generally. 
No, of pages, 312. Price, 75 cents. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
didi Bostom, Mass. 
[MPORTANT. 

Send all Money and Soldiers by 

Ezgeem, Mo. 4 Broediay, as aay have U, 6. Goveteonet poe 


Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Reyal, and ot 


f 
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Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expregses sent as for: | 
merly. } H 


: ey, 2001, to Sit Desembér, 1001 ................98,040,990 34 
Premfumg on Policies mot markéd of ist January, 
1961 PTeTe eee eee ee 1,474,200 99 


‘Total-amount of Marine Prewbams......-..-- -.---.@5,314,576 68 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

wpon Fire Riskr disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst Janvaary, 1001, to Sist 

Devember, 1661 


Losses paid during the sme period... --98,311,000 29. 


Exponecs....... ae Si 9F28,476 35 

The Company has the followimg Assets, wis. : 

United States and State of New York Stovk, Clty, 
Bank, and ether Stocks......... 2... ..--++ +++ QQ/000,408 81 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise,..-...-..... 800;340 08 
Real Estate and Boris and Mortgages...........-... ‘ 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bends aad Msrt- 
gages, and other Loans, sundby notes, reih- 
gerance and other claims due te Company, 
ectimated at..............6.05. asedee opease seas 
Promicm Notes and Bitty Reecivable...-....... -o++ 616850 OF 
Ns. dun ceccinn wnehee eaas $2 cone ov coccewe 





Totalamount of Assets... ... Lied errr FS 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding sertificeates of profits 
will be paid to the holders titereof, or their Pagal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 wil.’be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates te be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the act 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
let of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1961, 








for which certificates were issued, amount to.. $11,690,218 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, to lst 
MEE, UD, cones vaeteneatasn conecnad nas 1,250,000 
Total profits for 193¢ years... .. $12,040,210 
The Certificates previous to 1960, have been re- 
deemed by cash,.... PER e 0b 440s cnbs bsoeb oath oes 8,099,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
ee a asses $4,050,740 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Seoneraar. 


TRUSTEES, 

John D. Jones, Caleb " Dennis Perkins, 

Deanis, A. P. Piliot, oveph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. E. A. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Dazaiel S. Miller, J. Heary Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grin: 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. . atts 
Charlies H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Bell 
Lewell Holbrook, ‘ames Bryce, E. BE. M ‘ 
Robert 0. Goodhue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J: Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Heary K. > . Baboock, 
Moyer Gaas, A. A. - Fietcher Westray, 
Reyal Pheips, William E. Dodge, Rob. B, Mintura,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


ere doo nse ovee ees e91,000,000 00 
ASSETS, let Jan, 1662. ..........--00sceceerececees 1,581,268 06 
LIABILITIES .... 2.0 ceecee cece socveeccescceccs $5,000 43 
ASSETS. 
Gash, Balance in Bank.................... pisedxe - $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mort, (being first lien on Real Estate, 
we at 1,715,900)....... senshi seande - 010,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable oa demand, (market value 
of securities, $153,653)...... Sbevbsacedece esos 126,309 60 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
valne)...... EP ay Poa peshind sein 83,808 60 
State Stocks, (markét value)........ Suippcvad boevguel 35,661 00 
Bank Stecks, (market value).............. 22-0605 65,225 00 
Brookiyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... ° 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. a6 b0es 500% cescgces e 50,000 00 
Interest due on 1 wary, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
since been received)................6006 - 20,348 65 
Balance in hands of Agents, anfllin course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received) ......:.. oe 57,188 a8 
Bills Reecivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items................ 5,086 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
Offiee........ 166000 sons obaseseae ae ene os 1,643 53 
WO es ccc cccketccees $1,521,268 06 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862... .$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Frez, and the 
risks of INLanp Navigation and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MOGEE, Secretary, 
New York, Jan. 14, 1962, 


OFF ICE 





OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


No. 40 WALL stREzzr, 
Nzgw York, April 11, 1862, 
Tut Board or Dagectors have this day declared a dividend of 
THIRTY per cent. on the premiums, and an addition of NINE- 
TEEN AND ONE-TENTH PER CENT. to the sum of all previous 
dividends and additions, being the fourth triennial division of pro- 
fits on policies in force to the 4th March, 1862, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
LUTHER BRADISH, EDWARD 8. CLARK, 
JAMES SUYDAM, ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
JAMES MARSH, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN J. CISCO, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
THOMAS C. DOREMUS, CLINTON GILBERT, 
ISAAC A, STORM, JACOB HARSEN, 
JOHN A, LUQUEER, WILLIAM B, BOLLES, 
JOSIAH &I0H, HANSON K, CORNING, 
CHARLES M. CONNOLLY, JOHN C, BALDWIN, 
BENJ, F. WHEEL WRIGHT, EDWARD MINTURN, 
WILSON G, HUNT, AUGUSTUS H. WARD, 
DAN, H. ARNOLD, . JAMES GALLATIN, 
WASHINGTON R. VERMILYE, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM TUCKER, CHARLES P. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

J, W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

G, P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 





J. B. GATES, General Agent; and JAMES STEWART and 
HENRY PERRY, City Agents. 


(THE HANNIBAL anv ST. JOSEPH R. R. CO. 
OFFER FOR SALE OVER 500,000 acaEs 
IN NORTH MISSOURI, 


of the finest Prairie and Timber Farming Lands, in lots to suit, at 
low prices, on ten years’ credit at five per cent. interest. PAMPH- 

AND CIRCULARS furnished gratis, giving full particu- 
lars. Apply by letter or otherwise to 

GEO. 8S. HARRIS, 
Land Agent of the H. and St. Joseph R. R., 
No, 45 City Exchange, Boston, Mass. ; 
Or address 


JOSIAH HUNT, Land Commissioner, 
Hannibal, Mo. 








THE NEW ENGLAND COLONY at Kidder, Caldwell co., Mo., 
still pros; and offers strong inducements to all Joyal emigrants. 


For lars address GEO. S. HARRIS, Age 
iEO, 8. nt 
No. 45 City Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


BARNUM'S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


The Museum never offered a tithe of the attractions now present- 
ed. Read the oe 

COMMODORE NUTT, the 

THB BELGIAN GIANT, the largest man alive. 

THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAM LIVING WHALE, SEA 
LION, MAMMOTH BEAR SAMSON, A 
multitude of beautiful » 
BINO FAMILY, WHAT IS IT? or Man Monkey, LIVING MON- 
STPR SNAKES, WAX me me LIVING PPY (FAMILY, 


‘uriosities. 
SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o’clock, and EVERY EVENING at 
7% o’clock, cons 
HOP O MY MB ; or, Taz Oorz anv Dwarr, 
in which COMMODORE NUTT appears as the DWARF, and the 
odloailaaaiiedsen bien tenon oy 
Yo vu or fane guage is allow © any part 
Museum, linen be-sanptenne or visitors. No intoxicating drinks 
allowed on the premises. : 
Admission to all, 25 cts. ; children under 10, 15 cents. 


GIMBREDE'’s CARD ENGRAVING 
AND 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 588 Broapwar, Mzrnopo.rraN Horsi. 


Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Photograph 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap. 





and near a 








CoOorerR INSTITUTE. 














FURNITURE! TURE!  » 
Waotesate AND enti, er 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
At our Warerooms and ‘Manufactory, No. @F Bowe 4 
Christie street, New York. = rag ~ 
EP” Third Avenue Cars pass our Store, . , 
We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Fu 
at the Old Stand, No, 87 Bowery, where, with our imcreased facil - 
ities for manufacturing, we are enabled to offer inducements te 
the trade not to be obtained alsewhere. Our Wareromma, No. OF 
Bow:  acienting two hundred and forty-two Seg, terongh te 
Christie strect, 2 six stories in hight, form the spacious as 
Well ag the best arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 


We postess, are enabled t: 
cnnaiies the t te. manufacture at a *y than 


attentien to eur stock, consisting myesee tt 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Broeatetie, Delaine, and Plush, 
MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURNI- 
TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Sideboards ar&t Extension Fables consta hand 
factured im: order, Fine Rosewood, Walnut, & hod Matogsay Be 
steads, | ee ; also, a assortment of ’ 
~~~ ton Patent, Spring, Guried mane Moss, Whaicbone, aod Ec- 
We wonld also'call your attention’to our Cane, Wood, and Flag 


seat Chairs, We shall be able at all times 
the most reasonable ter:ts. to supply the trade pa 


WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES. 
We are the sole agents for this city of 
TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
the bestas well as the cheapest of amy in use, 


Beach. 7,069 hare juss been ordered by Government for bee” 
P tise, 


(UNITED STATES GUANO’ COMPANY, 


No; 39 SOUTH STREET, N. ¥ 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO, 
Containing 7% per cent, of Paospaarz of Lites, 
AMMONIA GUANO, 
Containing MORE ACYUAL AND PoreNTiad Am@OStA: Sr An wan 
Peruvian, For sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TUN. 
A. G. BENSON, Prosidest. 


? 








» (PRE APRIL NUMBER OF THE YOUTRH'S 


TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE is very attractive. 
be in every Sabbath-school. o ~ Wy ~~ 
No. 5 Park Bank, New York. 


"F'AGHCONIC INSTITUTE, LANESBOROUGH, 


Berkshire county, Mass. Atazer Totmaw Prinei 

fourteenth semi-annual seseiom of this Select Family Sehsot ter 
Beys will commence Thursday. May 8. The Pri neipal invites 
the most thorough examination of his claims to public confidence. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 


The NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES is published Tues- 
day and Friday mornings, and may be had at the counter, im 
wrappers, ready for mailing. It contains the LATEST INTEL- 
LIGENCE up to the moment of going to press. In adilition, witt 
be found, graphic letters from our correspondents at Neadquac- 
ters, and letters from other divisions of the army 


$9 for 109 copies ayear. Direct 








Contexts No. 791. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CAPTURE OF ISLAND Ne, 10, 

NEWS FROM WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC.—The 
Advance to the Rappahannock—The Opening Campaign—Brigk: 
Skirmishing in Shenandoah Valley—Letters from the Capital 
and the Lower Camps. 

THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, with a Record of Each Day's 
Fighting—The Rebels using Balloons—Gens. Davis, Johasten, 
Lee, and Magruder in command of 100,000 men. 

THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE REBEL IRON STEAMER 
MERRIMAC, AND HER EXPLOITS. 

NEWS FROM THE WEST AND SOUTH.—Affairs in Misaourt, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee. The Advance of the Union Armieg— 
Preparations for a Southern Waterloo near Corinth; anda vari- 
ety of other exciting intelligence. 

THE CAPTURE OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA;, on the main South- 
ern line of Railroad—Official Dispatches and Description of ths 
place, 

THE TERRIBLE BATTLE AT PITTSBURG LANDING, with 
thrilling letters, detailing the particulars of the two days’ etrug- 
gle, accompanied with a dia; ‘ 

NEWS FROM THE SOUTHERN COAST—With graphic dee 
scriptive letters and official documents. 

TRANSATLANTIO NEWS, with letters from abroad, iaclad- 
ing one from China describing the latest horrors of the anti-Tar- 
tar rebellion, 

LEADING ARTICLES on the current topics of the day, 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN FULL, 

A CAREFULLY-PREPARED SUMMARY OF THE NEWS, 
both Rebellion and General. 

ITEMS OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL INTEREST 
—Compiled from sources, many of which are inaccegsible to the 
American reader. 

A PAGE OF CAREFULLY-PREPARED COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, containing full reports of the markets and the 
latest quotations. 

This number, either for preservation, as a record of the Latest 
great events, or to send distant friends, has rarely been equaled. 


TzrMs.—Three Dollars a year ; two Copies to one address fer 
Five Dollars. 


All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & CO., Propri- 
etors of Tus Naw Yous Times, New York City. 


J,DUCATION—EDUCATION : 


TEXT-BOOKS ‘FOR SCHOOLS. 
Nationa, Seates o¢ Stanpard Scmoot-Booxs, 
Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 
TracngErs, Scuoot Commitrees, and all interested in Education, 
are respectfully invited to examine the publications issued from 
the press of A. 8S, Barnes & Burr, Among their many Text- 
Books are the following, which are specially commended to the 

attention of teachers forming new classes, 





ON BOTANY. 
Prof. Alphonso Wood’s New Class-Book......s+e++++00+ +82 00 
ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Norton's First Book of Natural Philosophy........-.......5 . 3 
Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics.......-....s+eeeseees 1e 
ON CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry ........++sese0e0 Voceccce 
Porter’s Principles of Chemistry .......4.-.-s+seceeeeees + 10 
ON ASTRONOMY. 

Willard’s Astronomical Geography .......-.6 cscs ceeeecces . 
Mcintyre’s Astronomy and the Globes.......-..sececeresee LO 
ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Clark’s New English Grammar..........6..csesseseeeee « 6 
Clark’s First Lessons in English Grammar.......... tooseee 38 
ON GEOGRAPHY. 

Monteith & McNally’s Series, 4 Nos......... 25c., 40¢., 60c,, 1 08 
ON HISTORY, 

Monteith’s Youth’s History of the United States........... 2 
Willard’s School History of the United States...........-+++ Ts 
Berard’s History of England... .........0seeeeeeeeeeceree 1 60 
Ricord’s History of Rome..............6---ceeeeeeerewenes 10 
Alison’s History of Europe...........eecccce cere eeewrenee 1 50 
Mill's History of the Jews... .........-:-++ scree ereeeeseees 1 0 
Willard’s Universal History ...... 10+ eee+ cere seeecerees + Lo 
ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Parker and Watson's Elementary Speller....... esscteeeese LF 
Northend’s Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation....., a” 
Wright’s Analytical Orthography.........-.++++ oceeece coe 
Smith’s Grammar-School Speller.......-c+ceccsscecececees 3T 
Smith’s Juvenile Definer... .......-5-s-sececeeeeecseneees a0 


ON READING. 
Parker and Watson’s National Series of Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, 
ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

Davies’ Series of Arithmetics, 4 Nos. 

Davies’ Series of Adgebras, 3 Nos. 

Davies’ Series of Geometry, 5 Noa. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Pujol and Van Norman’s Complete French Ciass-Book...... 1 
Key to the same..........cccsssecccccescescsseess coeneens 108 
BOOK-KEEPING AND PENMANSHIP. 

Smith and Martin's Saree. . 
Peers’ System of Penmanship, 10 Nos.........-+ seccoccges 

{= A. 8. B. & B. publish the School Teacher's Library, in, 10 
volumes, together with numerous other Text-Books, 6 te 
Schools and Colleges, description of which will be found in their 
full Catalogue, sent, post-paid, to any part of the United States, 


Tzacuers wishing to introduce any volumes of the “ National 
Series,” shall be supplied at reduced prices for first introduction. 


A M. MERWIN, AUCTIONEER. 


S. T. WILLIAMS, No. 353 BROADWAY, 


Will sell through Messrs, Baxos, Msrwix & Co., at 





PUBLIC AUCTION, WITHOUT RESERVE, COMMENCING 


On MONPAY, 2ist instant, and continuing throughout the week, 
at 10 a.m. of each day, the Extensive stock of 


MIRRORS, FRAMED AND UNFRAMED, ENGRAVINGS, 
OIL PAINTINGS, PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
ORNAMENTAL BASES, CORNICES, ETC., 


Contained in said establishment. 

Among the of! paintings will be found the celebrated large orig- 
inal of “‘ Niagara,” by Gignoux ; the important picture, “Sabbath 
Evening.” by George Harvey, R. 8. A. ; ‘Land Storm,” by Inmes: 
works by Geo. Hall, Sonntag, Oddie, Nichols, Culverkouse, and 
others, Also, framed and unframed engravings in immense vari- 
ety ; the latter including works of all the leading artists of the 
English, French. and German schools, suitable for framing or the 

io. 

As the sale will be peremptory, purchasers may rely upon an 
opportunity to supply themselves such as perhaps has uever be- 
fore occuired in this city. 

Catalogues will be ready op Wednesday next. 


De. C. ROBBINS, CHARLESTOWN, ¥ > 
with his New Remepizs for Eruxpric F rts and » aioe 
Daxcs, has treated over seven hundred cases hope 

recent ve Pe oO empty of Benton, nae Pesan ati 


dipjown, Collage, (nen wrate 308 Traveller: __ 

int t in behalf of a friend 

wae, pant Ae examine the claims of Dr. sunteeeths we . 
the afflicted. ond 

































7 uuaT OF Y-SCHOOLS. 
BY WALDO ABBOT. 


@N DISCIPLINE AND INCENTIVES. 


Ir is said that so long as one can face a wild 
Deast, and keep his eye fixed upon his, the animal 
will not venture to attack him. Whether true or 
net, the will of a person able to stare a growling 
lien out of countenance must have great power. 
To a greater or less degree, all animals have the 
ability to distinguish instinctively between their 
master.and their servant. Children know whether 
it is father or mother that is to be obeyed, even 
before they can call them by name. Discipline is 
niet enforcing order by punishment, but in securing 
ebedience without it. He is the better disciplina- 
ian who can accomplish his end solely by force of 
@haracter and will. is 

“Amy one can deter a child from committing a 
specific act by the threat of a flogging, but this is 
net-atall the principle of discipline. It is to edu- 
e@ate 2 child to avoid doing wrong, first because it 
is displeasing to its friend, and afterwards from the 
mebler motive of disliking the sin of the act. 
Flogging never stimulated the working of this 
higher nature. A dog is careful not to bite his 
master, less because he is afraid of a whipping, 
fam because he loves hima. Whipping has done 
igeaiculable mischief in teaching children to tell 
falsehoods. It has made ten liars and hypocrites 
where it has cured one. There is something so 
barbaric and disgusting in a whipping, that few 
ehildren have moral courage to confess a fault 
which they believe will be so punished. 

A proverbial liar was discussing the propriety of 
eerporeal punishment as a means of discipline. “I 
eam remember being whipped only once, and that 
was for telling the truth,” said he. 

“It cured you of it, didn’t it ?” observed a list- 
ener. 

_ Corporeal punishment may be very necessary in 
seme few cases, being 2 kind of dentist’s turnkey to 
extract sins that every other instrument fails to 
meve ; and one should be used about as often as 
the other. As the world progresses in eivilization, 
the severity of punishment is being changed to a 
milder yet more even and certain discipline. Even 
animals are treated better. Rarey enforces as strict 
and prompt obedience as the old cowhide-flourishers 
ever attained, and all humanity rejoices. The 
army and navy found that abolishing the lesh was 
almost the abolishing of the cause foritsuse. South 
@arolina stil! retains the “cat” as a state punish- 
ment fer male and female malefactors of all colors, 
amd we see what the barbarism which has 
allowed her to reiain this savage custom has 
brought her io. But the world is slowly learning 
te mule by’kindness, to imitate Christ’s example, 
and lead by love more than by fear. 





d prowl the streets after boys 
who did not attend any school, and almost drag 
them in, until he had « large class. He ruled 
them with a rod of iron, and exacted 
obedience, making the little fellows toe the mark 
exactly. But he was so full of enthusiasm, quaint 
humor, and tact, that he made them like him, and 
roused them to work well. On the whole, it was 
one of the most successful classes in school. 

The following plan has received the approval of 
a teachers’ meeting, but I have never seen how it 
works ; yet I have confidence in its operation. Let 
the superintendent give a notice, with a little 
flourish and considerable enthusiasm, somewhat as 
follows : 

It is proposed to form a society composed only of 
the noblest and best members of this school. kK 


truly be an honor for any one to belong to it. It is 
in the power of any scholar to be appointed, by 
conforming to these rules : 

1. He must have been punctual at each Sunday- 
school for the four weeks before Missionary Sun- 
day. 
2. He must have preserved a good deportment in 
his class, and whenever in church. 

3. He must have returned all his library beoks, 
save the one taken on Missionary Sunday. 

Each teacher will keep a record of these facts, 
and before the opening exercises on Missionary 
Sunday, will give the superintendent a list of all 
in his class who have complied with these rules. 

On each Missionary Sunday (or monthly con- 
cert) the superintendent will make an honorable 
mention of them, and as their names are called 
they will come and gather around the superintend- 
ent’s desk. The superintendent, or some one 
whom he will invite, will address them a few 
words of congratulation, and declare them, for one 
month, members of the Lecion or Honor. 

The members being all faithful and trustworthy, 
not requiring watching by their teachers, as 2 mark 
of confidence in them, they will be ushered into 
the front seats reserved for them. They will set 
an example of good manners and polite deportment 
worthy of the high distinction they have received. 

A list of the members will be posted in the ves- 
tibule of the church. At all celebrations and fes- 
tivals the “Legion of Honor” will receive, with 
especial respect, the positions of trust and distine- 
tion. They are to feel that they are honored for 
their virtues, and any rudeness or unbecoming be- 
havior will be much worse, coming from them, 
than from those who are not members, and wiil 
disgrace not only the individuals but the school. 

The success of this plan will depend entirely 
upon how it is managed. It must be treated asa 





Not a litile has the Sunday-school, quietly and 
wanoticed, contributed io this reform. A few years 
aimee not a school was without its birch red and 
feel’s cap ostentatiously exhibited. Now they are | 
abolished, or put out of sight, to be used on very rare | 
@ecasions. It was formerly one of the first lessons | 
for a country schoolmaster to learn how to pummel | 
the big boys. To a certain extent this was necos- | 
wary, as they were accustomed to the same inhuman | 
treatment at home, and would respect only a 
physical master. Old Ben Jonson said, “The | 
ealy way to get Latin into a boy is by flogging it | 
im.” Every true man should hate him with a | 
vighteous indignation for the degradation he would 
infiict on one “created in the image of God, but 
Bittle lower than the angels.” I remember how | 
my face flushed at the thought, and how my fists 
‘would clench as I neglected my Latin verbs to plan | 
& campaign of school-boys against the crusty old | 
great man. I hated him then, and I despise the | 
sentiment now. 

A Sunday-school teacher asked Tommy who | 
made him, but he could not tell. She asked Willie, | 
whe gave the correct answer. She reproved Tommy | 
fer his ignorance, and was surprised that he should | 
allow Willie, who was three years younger, to out- 
strip him in knowledge. ' 


“Pooh !” exclaimed Tommy, “Bill hasn’t been j— 


aaade near so long as I, and of course ought to re- , 
member better.” . 

Se I have not been so long made a man as to | 
ferget how I was influenced as a boy; what boys | 


liked and disliked ; how they were influenced by | _ 


@ifferent treatment ; and how a pleasant man, with | 
kind word for all, could manage us as a potter his | 

y. 

The Sunday-school is a living example of the | 
power of kindness and love. Without any formal | 
authority over the children, they obey well. Noi | 
@vern able to compel attendance, children are as 
punetual as is in their natures to be—full as much | 
#0 as atday-school. The schools are often estab- | 
lished in the most degraded neighborhoods, where 
the vicious and ignorant are gathered in by hund- 
weds. Very- soon they Jearnthe new and wonderful 


aad the children love instead of hate it. The 
building is as little injured by vandalism as the 
sehool-house ; and in every respect the obedience is 
equally good. Certainly, the children learn as 
mauch during the hour as during any hour at the 
@ay-school. [ know not where we can find a more 
striking exemple of the beneficial working of Christ’s 
Jaw of love. 

Iam a firm believer in strict discipline ; iu se- 
euring prompt obedience. No class can be suc- 
eessful which is not under the perfect control of the 
teacher. But obedience can be secured in a way 
te let the boys feel that are forced to it by fear of 
punishment, or they can, by pleasant, good-natured 
firmness, imagine they have no desire to do wrong. 
Have a care to avoid all fretfulness, impatience, and 
anger. An exhibition of either will seriously dam- 
age your moral power. Scolding is seldom advisa- 
ble, as it is rare that telling a boy he is bad will 
eause him to resolve to be good. Prove to him that 
he is wrong, and persuade him to admit it, and then 
there is a chance. Keep the boy? good-natured if 

ssible, even when punished. Put down the first 
madications of a rebellion before it has fairly broken 


eat. At all hazard maintain your authority, even | 


though it may be necessary to call in an officer and 
arrest the offender. 


The ground-work of a teacher’s power must be in 


making the class the pleasantest place fur children. 


He can usually punish them only by @ deprivation | 
erefore, all sorts of expedicuts | 


eof enjoyment. 
‘waust be devised for giving the class pleasures, so 
that expulsion will be a real privation. Let him 
eccasionally invite the children to his house, and 
entertain them with a romp. A cheap excursion 
mow and then will be serviceable, and a visit to a 
would bind them securely. Combine 
‘‘your authority over them at such times, that they 
may acquire the habit of obedience. Never let your 
orders be disobeyed willfully in the slightest matter, 
and baving thus to stand up to your directions, be 
eareful that they are exactly right before you give 
them 


A few weeks since I, witnessed a very good 
example of what I mean. A lady requested her 
@lass to repeat the lesson in concert. For some 
yeasen one of ihe boys refused. As this was the 
first insurrection, it was neces to make an 
exemple of it. She told all to lay aside their books 
and to keep perfect silence. She informed the 
offender that he had publicly insulted her, and that 
he must make public reparation. It was necessary 
that all should obey her, and he must either recite 
‘the lesson or leave the class. He was to have three 
minutes to decide whether he would obey or have 
the superintendent called to place him in another 
elass. Watch in hand, she waited in perfect silence, 
and at the time asked his decision. He hesitated 
instant, and then replied that he would obey. 
lesson was recited, and the exercises went on 
as usual. 

. trouble was instantly over, and no other boy 

77 ‘dare to question her authority. At 


_ his, as soon as he was bigenough. Here 
- ge: was much more severe in some 
yet not so irritating. The severity of the 
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means of discipline, and instinctively obey it. The | 4d cau be quickly written. 


mission-school enforces as good order as any school, | 


grand affair, and carried through with enthusiasm. 
At first the boys will laugh at it, but after one or 
two speakers have referred to it in glowing terms, and 
all see the ceremony, etc., they will conclude that 
it is something after all. Teachers must be honest 
in their reports, or it will kill the whole affair. 

It is well to have the membership last but one 
month, 80 that the scholars can have the pleasure 
of hearing their names frequently called. Other- 
wise they will become accustomed to the society and 
backslide. 

The exercises will occupy some time, but prob- 
ably the children will be more interested in them 
than in most of the speeches they will listen to, as 
the meeting is expressly for them ; anything that 
pleases them is best. 

The superintendent of a large school should re- 
quire from the teachers a monthly report, that he 
may keep the run of affairs. The attendance and 
character of each pupil comes under his notice, and 
this fact being known to the scholars, has a very 
beneficial effect. It is well to have a little form 
prepared somewhat as follows : 


MONTHLY REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, 1562. 














361. 
ete, ' 





DrrEctioNs.—If any pupil is sick, please state it. Also whether 
any one has called ; if 80, who. 


Henry Sims was sick for two weeks, My wife called. He cx- 
pects to be at school neat Sunday. J.S8. 
In preparing any forms, have them as simple as 
possible, that they may occupy but little of the 
teacher’s time in filling up. Indeed, some strips of 
paper, cut of a uniform size for convenience in 
handling, and distributed to the teachers, would 
accomplish the purpose. Still, the printed form 
eaves time and secures accuracy. Most of the in- 
formation is taken from the teacher’s class-book, 


The superintendent should examine the reports, 
and eccasionally speak to the pupils individually 
about their marks. Especially if he can praise a 
scholar, let him do it. Some people are exceed- 
ingly afraid about giving any commendation ; but 
more children have been injured by scolding than 
by flattery. 

Sulkiness in a scholar is the most difficult thing 
for a teacher to manage, and the most trying to the 
patience. Scolding docs not a particle of good. 
Reasoning is utterly lest, and if ever a whipping is 
of service, itis here. Buta teacher cannot apply 
thet, and therefore good nature must come into play. 
Tell the funniest stories you can think of, not 
directly at the patient, lest it attracts attention and 
rouses his pride to hold out ; appear not to notice it, 
and, if possible, do not do anything to bring it to a 
climax, where your own dignity will require you to 
compel the pupil’s submission. Get him into a 
laugh, and all is right. It is better even to sacri- 
fice the whole lesson in telling stories, than to get 
into a contest. It will spoil the hour for yourself 
and the class at any rate. Almost always a good 
romp, with a little tickling and merriment, will 
shake the sulks out of any boy; and it is vastly 
better to romp it out than to flog it out. This can- 
not be conveniently done in the Sunday-school, but 
; try &@ mental romp, with all the fun at your disposal. 

Fon’t lecture him while the fit is on, but when it is 
all over; the next day, perhaps, give him a serious 

talk. Ten to one, he will express his regrets. 

The teacher must work into the affections of his 
| scholars, that they may rely on him as a friend. 
Always notice them in the street with a polite cor- 
dial bow. Not with a nod, as one would hail an 
omnibus, but with a pleasant smile, to show you 
are pleased to see them. Don’t be afraid to touch 
your hat occasionally. Our nation is not particu- 
larly noted for its politeness, and this act of courtesy 
is fast becoming resigned to the “gentlemen of the 
old school.” Our modern contemptuous nods would 
make the ghost of Chesterfield shudder. A young 
man in a New England village, who happens to 
| have habits of refined politeness, is b ed with 
| that intensely Yankeefied sobriquet, “ stuck-up.” 
| But politences is 2 power, as well as an Bccom- 
| plishment. Be polite to your class, and they will 
| soon be so to you. If the boys are large, call them 
| “Mr. ;” if from twelve to fifteen, call them “ Mas- 
| ter” John or James. They will laugh at first, but 
it will please them. Some of these little formal- 

ities will enable you to be more familiar in other 
matters without their presuming on it. In short, 
practice that politeness “ which isa natural, genial, 
manly deference; with a natural delicacy in deal- 
ing with the feelings of others, and without hypos- 
risy, syeophancy,or obtrusion :” a politeness which 
is always acquired by following the precepts of the 
Golden Rule. 








“THE MISER'S PURSE,” AND ITS LESSON. 


© Wane 1 alone in heathen lands remalning, 
Far from the ycice of teacher or divine, 
I'd find in flowers of Thy ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines.” 

Among the plants upon my flower-stand is the 
“ Calceolaria,” or “ Miser’s Purse,” given me-when 
aslip by a friend now dwelling, we trust, in the 
immediate sunshine of God’s presence, where blos- 
soms never fade, and there comes no blight. . 
After constant care and patient waiting, I found | 
one morning a cluster of buds peeping out 


will be called the “ Legion of Honor,” and it will -+ 


_ THE ARDS 
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‘though beautiful in color. 


tiny purses were tightly closed 2 T obuld cot the 
hose character 


li at rth. 

Ah, thought I, so is he who layeth up treasure 
for himself alone, and is not rich toward God. 
With life ends such a one’s beauty and worldly 
prosperity ; he gathers up riches, and others scatter 
them. He can carry with him into the 


God .no such treasures as these. 1 
needful” only opens the door, and bids 
up higher.” 


F 
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MY LIFE. 
O irr, too long I’ve warred with thee ; 
“ Too long in love with easeful death, 


I’ve watched this fitful, fleeting breath, 
And prayed that it might go from me. 


Too long—but, Lord, forgive the wrong! 

So blind and ignorant was I, 

I knew not how te live, and thought to die. 
To lie with death’s pale, silent throng, 





Was blessedness and rest and peace. 
As some caged bird that pining sings, 
Or beats its bleeding, prisoned wings, 

Panting and struggling for :elease, 


So I, with all the littleness 
And narrowness of daily life, 
Waged a perpetual strife ; 

Not knowing that true holiness — 


True nobleness were oftenest found 
In earth’s hidden shady places, 
As the sweet violet graces, 
Some jonely spot nearest the ground, 


And smiles the sunniest near the sod. 
The trifling joys, the pretty cares, 
Were unto me entangling snares , 

I knew not they were steps to God. 


J did not see as now I see, 

How life may be a rosary, 

Strung with the beads of little deeds, 
Done humbly, Lord, as nnto Thee. 


O life, thou art a gift divine, 
A gift to be with trembling used. 
Lord, how have I this gift abused! 
Forgive the sin and make me Thine. 
J. M. Hormzs. 





TAX-PAYERS. 


From the window of my room I have for many 
years watched the sports of children. A large 
school-house pours out its contents of all sizes and 
descriptions, trom the four-year-old iitile girls, who 
belong not in such a place, but should have their 
fill of outdoor sports, and graduate in the school of 
nature, with health and strength, before bending 
over boeks, to the stout young man, who is improv- 
ing every hour of ihe winter leisure allowed the 
farmer’s son. 

From this erowd of children I have obtained both 
insiruction and amusement. I have learned that 
we are indeed but “children of a larger growth.” 
I see among them the bold leaders, the radical re- 
formers, the timid conservatives, the selfish, well- 
behaved, cold-hearted men, the unsuccessful 
dreamers, the driving business men; and each class 
surrounded by imitators and followers. 

I have often been impressed with the force and 
beauty of the Savior’s command, to become as 
little children; for with all their faults and strong 
natural tendencies, these little ones are hopefuh 
trustful, and believing, full of faith in men and 
things. It is only as they come in contact with 
the children of a larger growth that they develop 
the dormant traits which render them “unfit for 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

In one respect especially they set an example 
well worth following. They are cheerful tax-pay- 


perous times ; and now when we are burdened to 
keep our glorious flag from being trodden in the 
dust, the voice of the grumbler rises above the 
cannon’s roar. The boys and girls that sport in 
view of my window might teach the nation a 
lesson. 

In their winter amusement of coasting, for in- 
stance, they drag their sleds up the long hill with 
sparkling eyes and rosy faces, jump on, and in their 
swift exhilarating descent feel paid for all their 
labor. Up again they go, most cheerfully, hour 
after hour; and the boy who would not drag his 
sled up hill would be considered unworthy to join 
the sporting crowd. The longer the hill, the more 
work and the more sport. No true boy says, “I'll 
ride down a little bank to save my tax of drawing 
the sled up the high hill.” No; they glory in a 
long, swift ride, and cheerfully pay the tax of a 
long walk up again. To see the boysgroaning and 
weeping all the way up hill, dragging their sleds like 
funeral cars, would be no more unreasonable and 
ebsurd than the groaning of the rich tax-payers. 
Now, when war has deranged and broken up busi- 
ness, tax-payers are more pardonable fortheir lam- 
entations. Perhaps the mothers, wives, and sisters 
who will be called to weep over their young brave 
kinsmen, slain in battle, or maimed and heart-broken 
in the enemy’s prisons, are the ones who have the 
best right to mourn over the burden of our war. 
God alone can comfort those whose tax has been 
what is dearer than life. But even suck will smile 
amid their tears when they see their nation’s flag 
floating from North to South, from East io West, 
powerful and honored ; and their lamentations will 
be stilled by the thought, “ Out of my deep sorrow 
have arisen all this glory and joy.” 

When prosperity and peace come to our beloved 
country, the old groans will not cease. Tax-pay- 
ers will have their merry ride, and yet refuse to 
drag the sled up hill. They will have little sym- 
pathy from me. As I look from my window, @ 


best enjoys the exercise patiently does her share of 
the dull sport of turning the rope. The ball players 
too, who are out, are satisfied to chase and catch 
the ball to pay for the pleasure they will enjoy 
when ‘n again. So in all their games and sports, 
they show themselves cheerful tax-payers. 

A little child was set in the midst of the disciples 
by our blessed Master to teach them a lesson of 
wisdom. Would that the grumbling tax-payers of 
the land could look from my window and learn @ 
lesson of the sublimity and beauty of cheerful tax 
paying. I cannot bear to think that the children I 
am watching, and from whom] am learning lessons, 
must join the throng of grumblers; yet it is even 
so. 1 would fain hope that a few at least out of my 
crowd of sporting favorites will preserve the com- 
mon sense which makes them able to teach me how 
to live. M. E. W. | 


PIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Tue most wayward children never forget the 
precepts of pious parents. They may seem un- 
mindful of them—their life may be in direct vari- 
ance with them—but in their sober and thouglitful 
moments—in sickness—in trouble—after retiring 
to rest—in the wakeful hours of the night—those 
precepts will return. The still, small voice of 
conscience will repeat them; a bitter experience 
will enforce their truth ; the thoughts of death and 
eternity, which none can entirely forget, will point 
them ont. 

The case of Richard Cecil affords an interesting 
illustration. He thus writes : ' 

“Where parental influence does not. convert, it 

t hangs on the wheels of evil. I had @ 
pious mother who things in my way. I 





dropped 
could never rid + Rete I was a professed 
I to be an infidel in 


infidel, but then 








Schemas oe ad 
| my country 
eppeared, 


near the 
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ers. Grumbling tax-payers abound even in pros- 


That mother lived’ to see him en altered man. 


The remem of her precepts and example was 
the means of his veniom, and he be one ef 
England’s choicest ministers. : 

“No motherscare ~~ 


Shielded my infant innocence with prayer,” 

wrote the poet Savage in extenuation of his life’s 
failure. Alas! how many might trace their rum 
to the same source. Parents who can give their 
children but little else, can impart to them pious 
instruction. This makes noble and successful men 
more frequently than riches, and it may lead them 
to obtain a priceless and eternal heritage fe Baik 
souls. . B. 


Selections. 


THE GOSPEL AMONG THE WOUNDED. 


Very soon the presence of a visitor in the hos- 
pital attracts every eye, and if the ward is so large 
that he is not likely to stop at every bed, many a 
hand will be waved inviting him td speak to the pa- 
tient there. One poor boy in the General Hospital, 
with a bullet in his brain since Saturday, and 
yet alive, but unable to speak, when I came near 
his cot, put ont his tongue as far as he could, and 
meved it to and fro, with a wistful look more elo- 
quent than words. When I told him of Jesus, the 
earnestness of his gaze increased, and I thought of 
the words, “Look unto me and be ye saved.” 
When I took his hand, he grasped mine, and would 
| not let me go until I again repeated the good news 
of salvation, and then followed me with eyes and 
| ears as far as he could. 

Anether man, whose skull had been trephined, 
but who cannot recover, wept like a child when I 
teld him he was welcome to come to Christ now in 
the hour of his suffering. He had been brought up 
in the fear of God, he said, had lived 2 camp life, 
and now to be made welcome toe come back to his 
Father in his dying hours—he could not stand it. 

Some were so near the end of their journey that 
they were out of hearing of man’s voice, and I could 
only kneel down and pray for them. 

Every night several die. It is an awfal thing to 
preach the Gospel under such circumstances—very 
awful. You have only five minutes to speak to an 
unconverted man, to introduee yourself, gain his 
eenfidence, explain the way of salvation, and urge 
him to accept of Christ now. You will never see 
him again, there is no other person likely to come 
to his bedside with such a message, and he may be 
in his coffin te-morrow. ° 

“What regiment do you belong to, my poor fel- 
low ?” said I toa man tossing in fever, who had 
been looking at me as I stood at his neighbor’s cot, 
and had in vague way the notion * “ail might be a 
chaplain.. “To the Methodist regiment, sir. I 
have served under the Lord Jesus for nine years, 
and he don’t give no half rations.”— Rev. Robert 
Patterson, Chicago. 











DREAD OF MOUNTAINS. 

But on the other hand, the idea éf retirement 
from the world for the sake of self-mortification, of 
combat with demons or communion with angels and 
with their King, authoritatively commended as it 
was to all men by the continual practice of Christ 
himself—gave to all mountain solitudes at once a 
sanctity and a terror, in the medieval mind, which 
were aliogether different from anything it had pos- 
sessed in the unchristian periods. On the one side, 
there was an idea of sanctity attached to rocky wil- 
derness, because it had always been among hills 
that the Deity had manifested himself most inti- 
mately to men, and to the hills that his saints had 
nearly always retired for meditation, for especial 
communion with him, and to prepare for 
Men acquainted with the history of Moses, alone 
at Horeb, or with Israel at Sinai—of Elijah by the 
brook Cherith, and in the Horeb cave ; of the deaths 
of Moses and Aaron on Hor and Nebra ; of the pre- 
paration of Jephthah’s daughter for her death among 
the Judea mountains ; of the continual retirement 
of Christ himself to the mountains for prayer, his 
temptation in the desert of the Dead Sea, his sermon 
on the hill of Capernaum, his transfiguration on 
the crest of Tabor, and his evening and morning 
walks over Olivet for the four or five days preced- 
| ing his crucifixion—were not likely to look with 
irreverent or unloving eyes upon the blue hills that 
girded their golden horizon, or drew upon them the 
mysterious clouds out of the hight of the darker 
heaven. But with this impression of their greater 
sanctity was involved also that of a peculiar terror. 
In all this—their haunting by the memories of 
prophets, the presences of angels, and the everlast- 
ing thoughts and words of the Redeemer—the 
mountain ranges seemed separated from the active 
world, and only to be fitly approached by hearts 
which were condemnatory of it. Just in so much 
as it appeared necessary for the noblest men to re- 
tire to the hill-recesses before their missions could 
be accomplished or their spirits perfected, in so far 
did the daily world seem by comparison io be pro- 
fane and dangerous ; and to those who loved that 
world and its work, the mountains were thus voice- 
ful with perpetual rebuke, and necessarily contem- 
plated with a kind of pain and fear, such as a man 
engrossed by vanity feels at being by some accident 
forced to hear a startling sermon, or to assist at a 
funeral service. Every association of this kind was 
; deepened by the practice and the precept of the 
time, and thousands of hearis, which might other- 
wise have felt that there was loveliness in the wild 
landscape, shrank from it in dread, because they 
knew that the menk retired to it for penance, and 
the hermit for contemplation. The horror which 
the Greeks had felt for hills only when they were 
uninhabitable and barren, attached itself now to 
many of the sweetest spots of earth; the feeling 
was conquered by political interests, but never by 
admiration ; military ambition seized the frontier 
rock, or maintained itself in the unassailable pass ; 
but it wes only for their punishment or in their 
despair that men consented to tread the crocused 
slopes of the Chartreuse, or the soft glades and 





group of girls are skipping rope; and the one who | 


dewy pastures of Vallambrosa.— Ruskin. 
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_ WESLEY AND WHITEFIELD. 








Botn of them were singularly endowed with 
| popular eloquence, and the power of moving, as one 
|man, the hearts of the greatest multitudes. But 

one of them, John Wesley, was as remarkable a man 
| as any age orcountry has produced ; resolute, calm, 
| indefatigable, combining with a stern personal asce- 
| ticiem,arare sympathy with the minds of other men ; 
with the most piercing and far-reaching sagacity, 
that profound enthusiasm which gives to great 
truths the power by which they overbear opposition 
and conquer mankind; a legislator, systematic, 









——__-- 
REV. RALPH ERSKINE 
pas AND HIS VIOLIN. 


Tus only amusement in which Ralph Erskine 
indulged was ple on the violin. He was so 


a ient on this instrument, and. so often 
eg iled his leisure hours with it, that the people, 
of Dunfermline believed he co his sermons® 


in one of the neighboring I 
to baptize, resolved not to employ his own clergy- 
nian, with whom he was at issue on certain points 
of doctrine, but to have the office performed by 
some minister of whose tenets fame gave a better 
report. With the child in his arms, therefore, and 
attended by the full complement of old and young 
‘women who minister on such occasions, he 
proceeded to the manse of ——, some miles off— 
not that of Mr. Erskine—where he inquired if the 
clergyman was at home. “No; he’s no hame the 
noo,” answered the semyant lass; “ he’s down the 
burn fishing, but I can soon cry him.” “ Ye need 
na gie yoursel’ the trouble,” replied the man, quite 
shocked at this account of the minister’s habits ; 
“nane o’ your fishin’ ministers shall baptize my 
bairn.” 

Off he then tradged, followed by his whole train, 
to the residence of another parochial clergyman at 
the distance of some miles. Here, on his inquiring 


“Deed, he’s no at hame the day; he’s been out 
since sax i’ the morning, at the shooting. Ye need 
na wait, neither; for he’ll be sae made out (fa- 
tigued) when he comes back that he’!l no be able 
to boo at a’, let-a-be baptizing a wean!” “ Wait, 
lassie!’ cried the man, in a tone Of indignant 
scorn, “ wad I wait, d’ye think, to haud up my 
bairn before a minister that gangs ou! at sax i’ the 
morning to shoot God’s creatures? I'll awa down 
to good Mr. Erskine at Dunfarlan’, and he'll be 
neither out fishing or shooting, I think!” 

The whole baptismal train then set off for Dun- 
fermline, sure that the father of the secession, 
although not now a placed minister, would at least 
be engaged in no unclerical sporis, to incapacitate 
him for performing the sacred ordinance in ques- 
tion. On arriving at the manse, which they did 
not till late in the evening, the man, on rapping at 
the door, anticipated that he would not be at home 
any more than his brethren. “The minister will 
no be at hame,” he said, with a sly smile, to the 
girl who came to the door, “or your lad (sweet- 
heart) would na be playing that gate t’ ye on the 
fiddle.” “The minister zs at hame,” quoth the 
girl, “mair by token it’s himself that’s playin’, 
honest man; he aye takes atune at night before 
gangin’ to bed. Faith, there’s na lad o’ mine can 
play that gate ; it would be something to tell if any 
o’ them could.” “ That the minister playing!” 


horror far transcending what he had expressed on 
either of the former occasions. “If he does this, 
what may the rest no do? Weel, [ fairly gie them 
up a’ thegither. I have traveled this hail day in 
search ©’ a godly minister, and never man met wi’ 
mair disappointments in a day's journey. [Ill tell 
ye what, gudewife,” he added, turning to the dis- 
consolate party behind, “ we'll just awa’ back to 
our ain minister, after a’! He’s no a’ thegither 
sound, it’s true; but let him be what he likes in 
doctrine, I never kenned him fish, shoot, or play on 
the fiddle a’ his days.” 





THE SILVER CUP. 


Tue palace of the Duke de Montre was decorated 
fora banquet. A thousand wax lights burned in 
its stately rooms, making them as bright as mid- 
day. Alongthe walls glowed the priceless tapes- 
try of the 
fabrics of Persia. Bare vases, filled with flowers, 


up like incense before the lifelike pictures shining 
in their golden frames above. In the great hall 
stcod immense tables, covered with delicacies from 
all lands and climes. Upon the sideboard glittered 
massive plate, and the rich glass of Murano. Mu- 
sic, now low and soft, now bold and high, fleated 
in threugh the open casement, and was answered 
at intervals by tones of magic sweetness. All was 
ready. The noble and gifted poured into the gor- 
geous saloons. Silks rustled, mes waved, and 
jeweled embroideries flashed frem Genoa velvets. 
Courtly congratulations fell from every lip, for the 
Duke de Montre had made a step in the path to 
power. Wit sparkled, the laugh went round, and 
his guests pledged him in wine that a hundred 
years had mellowed. Proudly the duke replied ; 
but his brow darkened and his cheek paled with 
passion, for his son sat motionless before his un- 
tasted cup. 

“Wherefore is this?” he angrily demanded. 
“When did my first-born learn to insult his 
father?” 

The graceful stripling sprang from his seat, and 
knelt meekly before his parent. His sunny curls 
fell back from his upturned face, and his youthful 
countenance was radiant with a brave and gener- 
ous spirit. 

“Father,” he said, “I last night learned a lesson 
that sunk into my heart. Let me repeat it, and 
then at thy command I will drain the cup. I saw 
a laborer stdud at the door ofa gay shop. He held 
in his hand the earnings of a week, and his wife, 
with a sickly babe and two famishing little ones, 
elung to his garments and besought him not to 
enter. He tore himself away, for his thirst was 
strong, and but for the care of a stranger, his family 
would have perished. 

“We went on, and, father, a citizen of noble air 
and majestic form descended the wide steps of his 
fine mansion. His wife put back the curtains, and 
watched him eagerly as he rode away. She was 
very, very lovely, fairer than any lady of the court, 
but the shadow of a sad heart was fast falling on 
her beauty. We saw her gaze around upon the 
desolate splendor of her saloon, and then clasp her 
hands in the wild agony of despair. When we re- 
turned, her husband lay helpless on a couch, and 
she sat weeping beside him. 

““Once more we paused. A carriage stood be- 
fore a palace. It was rich with burnished gold, 
and the armorial bearings of a duke were visible 
in the moonbeams. We waited for its owner to 
alight, but he did not move, and he gave no orders. 
Soon the servants came crowding out; sorrowfully 
they lifted him in their arms, and I saw that some 
of the jewels were torn from his mantle, and his 
plumed cap was crushed and soiled, as if by the 
pressure of many footsteps. They bore him into 
the palace, and I wondered if the duchess wept 
like the beautiful wife of the citizen. 

“ As I looked on all this, my tutor told me that 





creative, fixing what would have been, in other 
hands, the heats of the moment in a permanent 
form ; and embodying in profoundly caleulated in- 
stitutions the spirit which, in the case of White- 
field, evaporated after a few convulsive efloris, 
without any lasting result. 

Amid the vehement opposition of authority, the 
scoffs and contempt of the learned, and the violence 
of popular outrage, these men succeeded in convey- 
ing spiritual consciousness, and the purifying influ- 
<< of the Gospel, to Shee ee into a the 
church had never attem to penetrate, to 
thousands of souls within her pale, whom the indif- 
ference of her ministers had permitted to walk on in 
darkness. But the of these di escort 1 
lay in the great truths which they ; truths 
which from the beginning until now have carried 
their own witnesses with them, and commanded 
the hearts of mankind. As at the Reformation, it 
was the announcement of the 1, as contained 
in the written Word, which m men’s souls so 





Tue Covrresies or Lire.—William Wirt’s letter 
his daughter on the “small sweet courtesies of 
i i en ee et oan hap- 
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it was the work of the red wine, which leaps gayly 
up, and laughs over its victims in demon merri- 
ment. I shuddered, father, and resolved never 
again to taste it, lest 1 too should fall. But your 


| word islawtome. Shall I drain the cup?” 


“No, my son, touch it not. It is poison, as thy 


tuter told thee. It fires the brain, weakens the in- 


tellect, destroys the soul. Pat it away from thee, 
and so thou shalt grow up wise and good, a bless- 
ing to thyself and to thy ceuntry.” 

He glanced around the circle. Surprise and ad- 
miration were on every face, and, moved by the 
same impulse, all arose, while one ef their number 


We have con- 
egratulated thy father upon the acquisition of hon- 
py season. We 
now congratulate wok cwdhenad or of all s- 
ce and of himself.” 
glowiug assent, 
and each clasped the hand of the boy. But the 
father took him to his heart, and even now, 
the treasured relics of the family, is numbered that 
silver cup. 





“Enzovine Lire.”—I must pity that young man 
bp be a little finery of dress and recklessness 


manner, with his coarse ions all daguerreo- 


typed upon his face, goes whooping through the 
streets an animal much nobler in its con- 
duet than hi 3 into 





: “Kind act of stention, cving 
ere the “every lithe enjoyment; at” 
tableyin the Gud, walking, sitting, or standing.” | 


if the minister was at home, the lass answered, | 


cried the man, in a degree of astonishment and | 


lines, and beneath the foot lay the 


stood on the marble stands, and their breath went 


| said, “J shall be compelled to 





(APR. 17, 1862 
up once forall, he closes the doors, and gives the 
key into the hands of the angel of resurrection. _. 





DULLNESS. 


I acmost think there ought te be a tax imposed’ 
on every dull, good man who ventures to open his 
lips in the way of moral prosing, considering the » 
pony ne dae truth and goodness ; he ought to be 
forbi to preach to his fellow-creatures, % 
by what is infinitely more persuasive than any él “ 
guste gor deeds and an attractive example: Tt” 
is melancholy to think of the havec which « > 
ee Se eS Sas audience. » 
he ing of some good pasnens is like j 
the riot act, or reminds one of that ingenious me 
by which it is said the magistrates of St. ‘Peters-_ 
burg sometimes cool the zeal of a mob in that geriia? 
climate—that is, by playing on them ‘with a fire- 
engine. I cannot conceive of what use this poor, 
clergyman can be, unless indeed our churches and 
chapels were crowded to suffocation ; then one or 
two like him might be employed to itinerate about 
the country, and bring down crowded congregations 
to par. A very few, however, would be sufficient; 
the effects of the sermon, and, eensequently, ite 
length, might be regulated by athermometer. But, 
great care would be necessary in the apphontion A 
for a little excess in the duration of the humdram) 
might end in the extinction of the audience alto+ 
gether. In any case, | think it should be provided 
by law that no such enthusiasm-extinguisher should.’ 
be permitted to play more than an hour, lest the 
congregation should be annihilated. One might 
then read sueh announcements as these: “ The 
church of that. lively preacher, Rev. , was 
on Sunday sennight so excessively crowded, even 
td the aisles and pulpit-stairs, that it was found ne- 
cessary to send for the most ‘ distinguished}’ of the 
‘extinguishing ’ preachers to counteract the effects 
of his oratory last Sunday night. So effectual 
was the eloquence of thie gentleman, that in twenty 
minutes the thermometer fell ten degrees in the gal- 
lery, and the air of the church before the benedic- 
tion {became delightfully cool and salubrious.”— 
Greyson Letters. 


STOPPED WORRYING AND BEGAN TO 
LAUGH. 











A ciericaL friend, at a celebrated watering-place, 
met a lady who seemed hovering on the brink of 
the grave. Her cheeks were hollow and wan, 
her manner listless, her step languid, and her brew 
wore the severe contraction so indicative both of 
mental and physical suffering, so that she was te 
all observers an object of sincerest pity. 

Some years afterward he encountered this same 
lady, but so bright, and fresh, and youthful, so full 
of healthful buoyancy, and so joyous in expression, 
that he questioned himself if he had not deceived 
himself with regard io identity. 

“Ts it possible,” said he, “that I see before me 
Mrs. B., who presented such a doleful appearance 
at the Springs several years ago ?” 

“ The very same.” 

“ And pray tell me, madam, the secret of your 
cure? What means did you use to attain te such 
vigor of mind and body, to such cheerfulness and 
rejuvenation ?” 

“ A very stmple remedy,” returned she, with @ 
beaming face. “I stopped worrying, and began te 
laugh ; that was all.” 





BURSTING OF AN ICEBERG. 


A rew years ago, a French man-of-war was 
lying at anchor in Temple Bay ; the younger officers 
resolved on amusing themselves with an iceberg, 
a milefor more distant in the Straits. They made 
sumptuous preparations for a picnic upon the very 
top of it, the mysteries of which they were curious 
to see. All warnings of the brown and simple 
fishermen, in the ears of the smartly-dressed gen- 
tlemen who had seen the world, were quite idle. 
It was a bright summer morning, and the jolly-boat, 
with a showy flag, went off to the berg. By twelve 
o’clock the colors were flying from the ice turrets, 
and the wild midshipmen were shouting from its 
walls. For two hours or so they hacked and 
clambered upon the crystal palace, frolicked and 
feasted, drank wine to the king and ladies, and 
laughed at the thought of peril where all was fixed 
and solid. As if in amazement at such rashness, 
the grim Alp of the sea made neither sound nor 
motion. A profound stillness watehed on his shin- 
ing pinnacles, and hearkened in the blue shadows of 
the caves. When, like thoughtless children, they 
had played themselves weary, the old alabaster of 

jreenland mercifully suffered them to gather up 
theirtoys and go down totheir cockle of a boat and flee 
away. As if the time and distance were measured, 
he waited until they could see it and live, when, as 
if his heart had been a voleanie fire, he burst with 
awful! thunders, and filled the surrounding waters 
with his ruins. A more astonished little party 
seldom come home to tell the story of their panic. 
It was their first and their last day of amusement 
with an iceberg. 


GOD NOT IN THE HOUSE. 


A Scorrisn laborer went to work for a wealthy 
farmer. It was considered something of a favor to 
be employed by him, as he was a prompt and lib- 
eral paymaster, and had everything about his farm 
in order. The Scotchman remained only a few 
ve. “You have left Mr. Runyan,” said a neigh- 

or. ; 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Was the work too hard ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Wages too low ?” 

“ter 

“Why did you leave them ?” 

“ God was not in the house,” and he went on his 
way, leaving his questioner to pender on the strange 
answer. 

Family worship was not known under Mr. Run- 
yan’s roof; nor was there a single praying member 
in his family. The laborer did not like to live 
under such a roof. He did not like to be, even for 
a season, a member of such a family. 











Tue Gotpen Ruie.—It is said of an Indian that 
whenever he got into a bad place in a swamp, 
where the ground was too soft for safety, he pat up 
a stake to mark the place. Thus he not only 
avoided the danger himself, but he kept others from 
falling into the same snare. Might not every 
Christian learn a lesson from this rude son of the 
forest, not only to guard against his own false ateps, 
but as he prays, “ Lead us not into temptation,” to 
rt ee ul to remove temptation out of his brother's 
path. 





A Svucerstion ror tHe So.piers.—The captain of 
the barge in an Oxford boat race, just as they are 
starting, gives each rower a little slice of lemon to 
hold in his mouth: He knows the philosophy ; 
anything in the mouth that promotes the flow of 
saliva and keeps the throat moist answers as well 
or better than drink, which often, in quantities, 
weakens the stomach. A physician, who under- 
stood these things, used in his |} drives to take 
a clove in his mouth, instead drinking fre- 
quently as hi® inclination would have led him to 
do. The advantage of cloves is that they contain 
much in little space, and do not lose their strength. 
For the soldier they would be peculiarly useful, 
since they are aromatic, stimulating, and astringent, 
which last quality would tend to counteract that 
tendency to irritation of the bowels which is the 
bane of the soldier's life. Half-a-dozen a day are 
oes one clove may remain in the mouth for 

ours. 





Patissy, THe Porrer.—Palissy, a celebrated 


French potter, who was a Protestant, was con- 
demned along with two females to be burnt to 


death. King Henry III. of France urged him to 
give up his religion and ute Pee ; otherwise, he 
. sage: yar al 
Palissy replied, “Your Majesty said 
times that you felt pity for me; but itis I who pity 
you, who have said, ‘J am compelled.’ That is not 
speaking like a king! These girls and I, who have 
part in the kingdom of heaven, will teach you to 
talk royally. Your guards, your 


self, cannot l @ poor 
an denne of clay? Shee ta 
OLD AGE. 


Yor will look lng ta find beter description of ex- 
treme age, than the following, which is from @ 
play written in the year 1680, by Nathaniel Lee : 


te bow dewn te 
royally.” 








worn out » i7 
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“The wheels of weary life at last 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN WAR. 


To was Enrtors oy, Tur [noxrznpest : 

The debate on Mr. Horsfall’s motion will be read 
with imterest by American statesmen. Perhaps some 
careful writer will epitomize it for the American 
press. It was, in fact, a debate on Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s proposition, which will have to be resumed, and 
the principle be affirmed, if Moloch, horrid king, is 
ever to be dethroned. The opening of the resumed 
debate was with Mr. Cobden; he was in his place, 
but bronchial “difficulties” prevented his speaking. 
The discussion was exceedingly well sustained. The 
Censervative mover was supported by the Liberal and 
Ministerial Mr. Massey, formerly Under-Secretary, 
and now holding the important and highly-paid Chair- 
manship of the House, when in Committee. His 
speech was very.able. With special reference to re- 
cent allusions in The Independent, a sentence or two 
are here extracted : 


“ He attached very Httle importance to the fact of privateerin 
having been given up, because our steam cruisers abl entirely 
¢ vessels with letters of marque, in the event of a war. 
We a this, Lotte ben ag) A é pressure, and quite deliber- 
» at & congress ve leading pewers of Europe, What- 
ever hardships we had felt ourselves Dbliged, from the absolute 
necessities of war itself, to inflict om the enemy. had been hard- 
on which we had been forced by the current of public opinion 
to justify in the face of Europe. In the war of 1812 we took the 
of Washington, and destroyed public buildings, courts of 
» Museums, and libraries, but we afterwards found ourselves 
arraigned before the tribunals of Europe for thet injury. He 
contended that no nation was ever brought to terms by the de 
struction of its commerce. It had been said that if we were to 
enter into » treaty such as that mentigned by his hon, friend, it 
would be abrogated by war ; but the answer to this was, that all 
other stipulations were undoubtedly annulled by war. He might 
be asked to what did he trust to maintain the integrity of such a 
treaty? Hetrusted to the integrity of public opinion, whoce do- 
minion had increased, and was increasing. He trusted to that 
public epinion which spared Odessa in the late Crimean war, and 
Which would be found in future contests more powerful than ar- 
ae restrain the avenging arm of war from visiting harmless 


Speaking to what might be passing in the mind of 
some, Mr. Massey referred to a proposition made in 
New York for the plunder of private property. He 
asked : 

“ What had happened the other day? There wag a New York 


journal, said to have the largest circulation of any in the United 
States. That journal asserted that if the two countries went to 


‘War, the property of British subjects in the United States must be 


confiscated. The United States Government were laboring at the 
time under feelings of extreme irritation, but they dared not go 
the length of asserting that principle, and the felonious proposi- 
tion oniy redounded to the discredit of the disreputable print 
from which it proceeded,” 


Finally, Mr. Massey said : 


“* He considered it would be an act worthy of that assembly to 
proclaim its approbation of a principle which was equally sanc- 
tiened by the habits, policy, and interests of all civilized coun- 
tries.” 

Mr. Bright was unusually calm and forcible, and 
made two special points. He reproduced Lord Palm- 
erston, who, after the Paris Conferences, visited Liv- 
erpooi, and then and there spoke in the spirit of this 
motion. Mr. Bright, also, with a quiet scorn and 
easy banter, produced two opposite opinions, ex- 
pressed by a certain public instructor,—one lauding 
the Paris Resolution, and expounding its principle ; 
the other assailing it, in view of this debate. The 
Times is being made ridiculous as well as shown to 
be unprincipled. It will only retain its external ter- 
ritery in the United States. Lord Palmerston took 
the best course open tohim. He declared a change 
ef epinion ; and, of course, gave occasion for the ex- 
ercise of Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar talent for sarcasm 
and irony. There was some curiosity, beforehand, to 
know what course this right honorable person would 
take, as Mr. Horsfall is one of his most influential 
followers. He went against the motion. Grave and 
well sustained as the debate was, there is a singular 
suggestion of the ridiculous, and also of the presence 
of a great evil principle running all through. Put 
nakedly, the motion would resolve all war into a duel 
detween governments, which presents an image both 
ludicrous and horrible. Hence the labored attempts 
to show the identity of governments and nations,—an 
impossible demonstration, that. Then we had the old 
imaginsry nation: pacific, wealthy; a fatted calf, for 
the first cattle-stealer. Knowing not what he’ said, 
Mr. Disraeli had this utterance : 

“*T will take first the proposal made by the hon. member, which 
the noble lord (Palmerston) at Liverpool advocated with so much 
eloquence. That appears to me a yisionary proposition. I can- 
mot myse!f dissociate the interests of nations and of governments, 
It seems to me dangerous to do so, It may make rich societies, 
but wil! surely make weak states. I cannot believe that armies 
and navies can flourish when they are no longer bound up with 
the interests and passions of the community. Ifasociety founded 
on such principles were long persisted in, I see the possibility of 
ignmense corruption, and I can hardly doubt that the end would 
be that in some part of the worldsome man of force—some con- 
queror, with some new system of tactics or new kind of artillery 
—weuld take advantage of such a flourishing but dead commun- 
ity, which wouid then vanish with a rapidity which it is difficult 
now to conceive, and give place to a society established on very 
different principles from thoee which have now the ascendency in 
the excellent town of Liverpool.” 

Neither the smartness of the hit at the Palmerston 
variations, nor the image of a strong, active, flourish- 
ing nation, “dead,” because not supporting a home- 
bred swarm of locusts, will screen the fallacies which 
are so apparent. And his skepticism as to the flour- 
ishing oi armies and navies, will be accepted by-and- 
by as the true faith. The immense and all-pene- 
trating corruption, inseparable from all armies, will at 
once suggest itself, when Mr. Disraeli’s “ possibility” 
of immense corruption, without an army, is pre- 
sented. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 


Vanity Fair and Dictators there. 


Will New York Vanity Fair please to notice a very 
grave fact or two? real, and not “ false facts.” The 
universal American press elected a certain gentle- 
man of Piinting-House square, London, to be dicta- 
tor. Compliments pass when gentlefolk meet. The 
London dictator reciprocates with some melancholy, 
and with sublime disinterestedness. He designates 
a dictator for the United States. Victory being or- 
ganized, and anarehy being repelled, there is no other 
resort. “It cannot be for our (?) interest that a mil- 
itary adventurer should possess the fairest regions of 
North America, even though that were better than 
anarchy.’ But it is inevitable, if the North wiil con- 
quer. Thus The Times, maudlin and melancholy, and 
abdicating! for, in the same paper, the pen-scepter is 
literally handed over to a correspondent, and that most 
crooked personage, “S.,” rallies the broken South, and 
wages a terrible guerrilla war of independence, in one 
knows not what dreary deserts and interminable and 
most dismal regions of swamp. This “S.” is S. S., 
Secesh Srencz, of Liverpool, who was made stop- 
gap chairman at that extemporized and sole meeiing 
of indignation and cotton; and which assemblage the 
amiable French count, Gasparin, curiously pluralized 
into meetings, and also made the voice of Spence to 
be the voice of Lancashire! greatly to the aid and 
comfort of the American press—loyal and North! 
The other day The Times saw in the victories 
“simply the recovery of the Border states ;” now, 
in the shortest of all his letters, Mr. Russell tells of 
the calmness of the people in victory, and what that 
means—‘“ there is no better sign ;” and he foreshad- 
ows the recovery of Virginia, described “as a great 
moral stronghold.” But he damps this by describing 
@ malarious atmosphere of compromise. Times, 
and crooked S., were laughed at beforehand by “ the 
newspapers,” which want to knew how Southern 
armies, guerrilla or other, are to be subsisted, when 
they are hunted out of the fat pastures of the middle 
states into their own hungry slave-hunting grounds ? 


The N. Y. Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Bright. 


The New York Chamber has committed a grave 
error in its richly merited and complimentary resolu- 
tion. It may be taken as certain that the testimony 
‘would have been more grateful to Mr. Bright, had it 
been more comprehensive. Mr. Bright has, most 
distinctly, claimed to speak the sentiments of large 
classes. He did this especially at the meeting of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce ; though, with 
curious perversity, one New York paper at least— 
The World—reported him as ag | the English 
people” this and that; though he » in the most 
distinct and circumstantial manner, put himself with 
“merchants, manufacturers, spinners, and work-peo- 
ple” ever against “certain politicians and certain 
newspapers.” It would have been well timed, and 
just, and expedient, had the New York Chamber rec. 
ognized the friendly attitude of the three great Eng- 
lish chambers of commerce ; corresponding goal. 
ition of those in Scotland; and the heroic patience 
and magnanimity of the People, upon whose misery 
and impatience South and North erroneously calcu- 
lated as a great political force. This done, Mr. 


ag would have done good service to the < 
es. - 





—We are indebted to Mr. 


On which a decision cont te A Bey Nobody is pre- 


pared to say that G: nter- 
the, hat Great Britain ought now to inter. 


ty of doing so. 
And the of the blockade means nothing else 
than intervention and war, Every one is 
swell aware that if Government and a 
to-morrow, the policy the c 
in this would remain precisely the same. 








the ficiency of the blockade 1 an | 
er oye of rchvatent uti, a 
has done a service, if net by - 
something like 


Geen § 
ttoa 
been allowed by Lord 

‘Russell has since hinted at its 


consider our whole course afresh. he did 
the ww for 


blockade, to be binding, must be effective, is a rule 
devised for the of neutrals, and to insist on 
it is a right, not a duty, of neutrality. We owe noth- 
ing in this matter to the Southern states ; and were 
our Government, in whose hands the interests of the 
nation are, fo fall somewhat short of that jealous and 
lynx-eyed vigilance which Mr. Gregory demands— 
were it even to acquiesce in the condemnation of 
some English ships for the breach of a blockade some- 
what lnopely mameeieet, the = as get would 
have no just ground to complain.—Episcopal Guar- 
dian, Dede, March 12. 

Earl Russell Rebuked.—There can be no doubt 
about the greatness of the triumph won at Fort Don- 
elson. The unconditional surrender of fifteen thou- 
sand men, with horses and arms, is an event not 
common in war; to the South it is a disgrace compared 
to which Bull Run was as nothing ; and to the North 
it seems to FF oes Tennessee, Kentucky, and probably 
Virginia. 6 only feqture in the original account 
since contradicted is the capture of Albert Johnston. 
The General Johnston taken turns out to be another 
and an inferior man. So important a success is it 
that the elation of the Northerners would hardly be 
unnatural even in people of a less changeable and 
sanguine temperament. In their imaginations, the 
struggle is already at an end, whilst Mr. Jefferson 
Davis is being solemnly inaugurated President of the 
Confederate States for six years, and Lord Russell, as 
cold as usual and as provokingly firm in reiterating an 
opinion once taken up, is anticipating in the House of 
Lords that war will end in three months—not by a re- 
conquest, but by a separation —Guardian. 


Che Independent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subsoriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, (Ee and at that time only, 43) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our beoks during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Doxuar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster’s Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name of every new subscriber for one year, 
sent us with Two Dollars. The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
az desired. 

In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subseribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country te 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Tourer 
Times as LARGE AS THAT OF ANY oTHER WEEKLY 
Reuicious Newspaper in THe Wortp. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in whichwe are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 

Address . 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusuisner, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DE. CUMMING’S NEW BOOK. 


PUBLISNED THIS WEEK, 


TEACH US TO PRAY. 


A DEVOTIONAL WORE, 


Being experimental, doctrinal, and practical ebservations on 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


By the author of 
“THE GREAT TRIBULATION.” 


CONTENTS. 
I, . It is good to draw near to God, 
Tl..Our Father, 
Til. .The Adoring Worshiper. 
IV..A Missionary Desire, 
V..A Submissive Heart. 
VI..The Cry of the Childrea, 
VU. .The Cry of the Sinful. 
VIII. .The Cry of the Tempted. 
1X..The Great Deliverer. 
X.. Adoration. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, bound, Price $1, 
aa Sent by mail FREE, on receipt of Price—$1. 
CARLETON, Publisher, (late Rudd & Carleten,) 
No, 413 Broadway, cor, Lispenard street, New York. 


IPHE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No, CXCY. For April, 1362. 


























CONTENTS. 
Anricuz I—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
—Cilicia. 
I—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
1V¥—James Graham, Marquis of Montroge. 
V—Sir Thomas Browne, 
ViI—The New York State Inebriate Asylum. 
Vil—English and French Views of the American Rebellion 
Vill—Constitutional Law. 
XI—The American Board of Foreign Missions. 
X—The Mississippi River. 
XI—Professor Henry’s Writings. 
Xli—Critical Notices. 
X1lI-—New Publications. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Puntisesas, 
No. 117 Washington st., Boston. 


(COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK ON BOTANY. 
WOODS’ NEW CLASS-BOOK. 
Price $2. The most thorough and complete, This new edition 
te becoming the great StaNDAXRD in all our best institutions, 
Published by 
A. 8. — & BURR, 


ew York. 
Wholesale price $18 per dos. Liberal terms for first introduc 
on, where other text-books are in use, 


FUNNY THINGS ABOUT THE ARMY!!— 
‘‘Fum For raz Camp” is one of the most popular publica- 
— of wy by ye ome = with ~ ic Picrurss ; 
ny . cents, . J.C. 
HAN vE Mo, 100 Kesen te ew fox. pon dy 


PpuLrit AND ROSTRUM.—SEND FOR A 

sais eran, meemean coos mn 
ome: E. D. BARKER. No. 135 Grend street, N.Y. 
Now READY ! 


ONLY FULL AND ACCURATE EDITION !! 
BENGEL’S 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Newly Translated from the Original Latin, 
By C. T. Luwis, A.M., and M. R, Vivozwr, A.M., 
Professors in Troy University. 
Complete ia 2 Vols. Svo, cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half mor., 97 50. 














“ A decided imprevement on the Edinburgh edition.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“Peculiar in character and permanent in-value.”—Princeton 

“Arich tribute to our theological literature.”—ZEvangelical 

“It abounds in the fruits of learned t and t re 
search. Its present popu —s will be doomet’s vals 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
No. 56 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 
For oy by SHELDON & CO., New York, and by booksellers 


THE GLEN MORRIS STORIES. 


TE CARLTON 

Pi THE STORY OF A PROUD, VAIN GIRL. 

series of Juvenile Books, with ‘ 

1 vol, fine muslin, It back, 60 cents, The entire set 

Sherwood,” and ‘‘ Kate Cariton,” five. either separate- 

per . < "7a 

Among the excellent beoks children. 

tecusatale oneof the best." Warvester Spy. ey or 

The trade these sreatgowe t most popular in 
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REMOVAL. 

BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
(Late PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & MASON.) 
‘Have removed their Business te 

NO. 21 MURRAY STREET, 

A few doors from Broadway, 
Store lately occupied by Pratt, Oakley & Co. 


SCHOCL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
A Complete assortment of 
STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, AND WRAPPING PAPER. 
Mr. JAMES S. OAKLEY of the late firm of Pratt, Gakley & Ce., 
will remain with us, and solicits the patronage of all the friends of 


his late firm. Any orders from them will receive hig personal 
attention. 


S'. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND TRACT DEPOSITORY. Ali the publications ef the 

Americaa Suaday-School Union and American Tract ’ 
various and private | 


(with some very juabl help Mr. Forster) that | er aeaanee 
was no sufficient a 
th 








STATISTICAL CHART 
or 
AMERICA AND EUROPE, 
Compiled frem the most reeent and correct efficial Data. 


CONTENTS. 

Population of Citics, Towns, and Villages ia the UNITED 
STATES, 

Population of each State. 

Slave Population in the Slave States, 

Cetton Raised in the United States. 

Routes and Distances by Rail and Water. 

Population of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, by cities, towns, 
and integral kingdoms. 

Population of principal EUROPEAN CITIES. 

Population and Square Miles of the Principal Powers of the 
World. 

The NAVIES of the UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, and 
FRANCE, 

Vessels purchased by the United States during the present 
War. 

Total Summary of the ARMIES and NAVIES of the principal 
Powers of the World. 





The whole being the most correct and comprehenstve Statemeat 
of Useful Statistical Information ever published in a cheap form. 


Price Twenty-five cents, free by mail. 


ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York. 
ce TNS RS 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
ASON & HAMLIN’S NEW HARMONIUM! 


For Scnoors, Virtacr Caurouss, rc. 
THE SCHOOL HARMONIOM, PRICE $90. 
Loud. voiced and Low-priced ! 

Having been repeatedly urged to devise an instrument capahle 
of greater power of tone than the melodeon, which could be af- 
forded at a similar cost, the undersigned are happy to say that 
they have succeeded in the manufacture of a new style Har- 
monium, which can hardly fail to meet a very general d d 
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Plows, Harrows, Reilers, Cultivaters, and ali other Agricaitaral 
and Horticultural Implements, the largest and best assortment te 
be found in the City. 


The Patent Cylinder Plow, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, much the lightest 
draft and best Plow in use. 











GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
gest ei “idles “aMiLY NELSON, 








of twenty-twe wecks commences April 29. 
REY. G. B. DAY, M.A. Principal. 
' MISCELLANEOUS. 





R. MARSHALL’S SNUFF 


the 5 
—— out all obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gives « 
thy action te the parts affected. For sale everywhere. 


F'tcH BROTHERS, 
STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 


New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


G.5°. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 

WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ers. 

Repairs for the Rippoyam Ranges and Furnaces. 

Ne. 54 EAST I$ra STREET, 

Barwran Baoapwar ann Untvarsrrr Pisca, 

New York. 

(GARDEN ,» FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


A full assortment of all the best kinds, both wholesale and retail. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water street, 
New Youk. 














The Scnoo. Harmonium contains two sets of reeds, four octaves 
compass keys, and an effective swell, and is much louder than 
the most powerful ‘‘ Double Reed” Melodeon. It is just the 
instrument for Schools, Vestries, Chapels, and Village Churches, 
AND EXACTLY PILLS A LONG-EXISTING VOID IN THI CLASS OF Musical 
INSTRUMENTS. 

We continue the manufacture of Melodeons and harmoniumsin 

at variety of sizes and styles, at prices ranging from $45 to 


500. 

aes Circulars and Catalogues sent to any address. 

MASON BROTHERS, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, Sole Agents 
in New York. MASON & HAMLIN, Manufacturers, Boston, 


Mass. 
Bw New York Age Nos. 5 and 7 Mereer street, (opposite 
Howard,) MASON BROTHERS. 





lowed if purchased. Monthly pe 
Sheet Music, Musio-Books, aad all 
war prices. 


HH OUSEKEEPERS, 
GROCERS, and 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS, 


Always buy the best. Pure articles, full weight, sell readily, and 
promote the interest ef all concerned. PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR, PURIFIED SODA, and O. K. SOAP, are 
always Pure and Just Weight, and gold reasonable, Every 
Housekeeper should use them, and every Grocer should order 
them. Price List sent by mail. ‘ 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington and Franklin streets, New York. 


YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PR 
HANNAH & C0., 


Sole Proprictors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 
TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25. 
ie” On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 








RGANS.—THREE CHURCH ORGANS, 
four, six, and eight Stops, of superior tone and work 
for gale at a great sacrifice, and on easy terms. Also six Stop Par- 
lor Organ, with a very handsome walnut case; will be sold very 
low. Apply to 
J. H. & C. 8S. ODELL, No. 163 Seventh avenue, N. Y, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL GRAND 





amp 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now eonsidered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards, 
Eivory instrument fully warranted for five years. o*¢ 

Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker street, near Broadway, Mf ¥. 

“ Mesens. Starnwar & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qx 
ities in every respect. I am more than satisfied. nd ita 


bay another I should certainly go te your rooms again.” 
Wasp Baxcuzr. 











2 — 4 
INSURANCE. 
SECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE GOMPANY 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 
wrwW rosK. 
Gash Capital...... . ° dnveees nccewe vee 500,000 08 
Surplus, January 1, 1962 ...... 2.22. eseees eeeenees ~ 146,04 14 
TB iise ee casts ccs cdesdiecsecithosiisne $646,045 14 
ete BAGG oo di. cc ccccsdcsde cb ébe deestoindis 5,400 00 





NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Daaczrs Recetve 75 Pee Cewr. or Net Prorrrs. 





The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President, 
BR. L. HAYDOOK, Secretary. 


LORILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 104 BROADWAY, 
PE Dis wai «tren abd s tesighe cig aeiiced $500,000 





THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 


RZ This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Mencaan- 
ares, YRSS215 1X Port, and on Stones, DWELLINGS, ete., etc,, a8 
low as any responsible Company. 
> one CARIASLE NORWOOD, President. 
ASHIN MITH, V 
JOHN C. MILLS, * wiieecemneaaid 


EDUCATION. 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN RIDGE- 
field, Ct., opens first Monday in May, Accessible by Nor- 
walk and Danbury Railroad. Address REV. W. . 


$200 PER ANNUM.—SELECT SCHOOL 
for Boys at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 5 ny 
A. -M, pal. 











lars, etc., to B, WIGGIN, A 
EST HAVEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
The Summer Term will commence on Thu: , April 24, 


For Circulars address Mra, S. E. W. ATWATER, West Haven, 





Ct. 
win CHESTER INSTITUTE.—THE SUM- 
care of Rev. Ire Pottibons end 8on, will ma Bony ny iret Wet 
nesday in May. Circulars sent on application. 

Winchester Center, Ct, 


postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


ROOK’S PRIZE-MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 
en Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 





WHITE, 

BLACK, and 

COLORES. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
Br 
WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos, 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York. 
MREES AT LOW PRICES. 
FOR SPRING OF 1862, 








ELLWANGER & BARRY respectfully solicit attention te their 
presont immense stock, covering upwards of 500 acres of land, aad 
embracing 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES for Orchards. 

DWARF FRUIT TREES for Gardens. 

HARDY GRAPES. All the best new and old sorts. 

FOREIGN GRAPES for Vineries. All the newest and best, 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

WEEPING OR DROOPING TREES. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LAWN TREES, 

HARDY EVERGREEN TREES. 

NEW AND RARE EVERGREEN TREES, including the finest 
LONG LEAVED PINES of California, as also the CYPRESS 
ARBOR VITAE, etc., etc. 

EVERGREEN AND FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS HEDGE PLANTS, 

ROSES of all classes. New and old sorts. The largest steck ia 
America, 

CHINESE HERBACEOUS PONIES. Ovor 40 fine varieties, 

SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS, 

PHLOXES, and other Perennial Border Plants in great variety’ 

BEDDING PLANTS. All the most popular. 

All these and other articles offered are well-grown and —_ 
and will be furnished at wholesale and retail at greatly redu 

rices. 

° Parties who wish to purchase, should communicate with us by 
mail, or come and see our stock. e 

The following catalogues will be sent gratis, prepaid, to all whe 
apply and enclose one stamp for each: 

No. 1. A descriptive catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. A descriptive catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
hoses, ete,, ete, 

No. 3. A catalogué of Green and Hot-House and Bedding Plants, 
Dahilias, etc., etc. 

No. 4. A Wholesale Catalogue. . 

Any information not contained in the catalogues will be given 


on application, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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April, 1862, 
ASENTS WANTED TO SELL 


PARSON BROWNLOW’S WONDERFUL BOOK. 


Apply to GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, No, 628 and 630 
Chestnut —_ Philadelphia. 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, Publishers for the West. 


MARBLEHEAD CABBAGE-SEED. 








STONE MASON CABBAGE SEED, 25 cents per ounce; 78 
cents four ounces ; $2 67 per pound, sent post-paid by mail, and 
warranted to reach each purchaser. The Stone Mason, on geod 
soil, is Warranted to be the most reliable for heading of all the 
varieties of the Drumhead family. The heads are very large, 
remarkavly hard, and very sweet. Hubbard Squash Seed, the 
purest grown, by the original introducer, 12 cents per package ; 
$1 per pound, Circulars containing numerous recommendations 
and directions for cultivation, with a PRICED List OF ZYBERT 
VARIETY OF FLOWER AND GARDEN SEED, gratis. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 





FPUCATIONAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 


No, 5 Beekman atreet, New York. 

— Groner G, Saxz, A.M. Rev. Jamts A. Sxrewen, A.M. 

Agency will, as heretofore, furnish Familios Schools 
with competent Teachers ; Teachers, az far as Peacticnbie teins 
situations ; Parents and Students (gratuitously) with accurate 
information concerning schools and colleges; the pur- 
ehase and sale of schools and school property ; orders for all 
articles pertaining to the complete fitting up of a first-class schoel ; 
and also supply BOOKS 


school, theological, and miscellaneous, at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Special attention given to selection of books for Sabbath-school 
and other libraries. , gold pens, etc., sold at the lowest 


PIANOS, 
Organs, Melodeons, and Gui from the best 


at @ LARGE DISCOUNT from » Sermtetied 
& LARGE oof roksirtRe fully WARRANTED. 
care, and sold at manufacturers’ ; also : 


AND PURCHASE OF SCHOOLS. . 
Parties wishing to sell or to purchase Schools and School Prop- 
erty will find it to their rwrzRgsr as well as convenience te con- 
gult our Agency. 


& LARGE 
Academies, and Private Schools requested 
us their and Circulars, of inquiry, in- 
closing a stamp, be promptly answered. All orders must 


D.D., and A.D. 
D. iad Bev fe Oe, 


Rey. S. H. 
New York; R. 8. Sterrs, Jr., 
Brooklyn. 





Address SAXE & , 
sorernlis Rage ere 
wits of influential o have 





‘0 7 
ee ~ ® 18 Bowery, N: Y. 





DELIGHT. DR. BROWN’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. 
HEALTH, HAPPINESS, ANB SAFETY FOR INFANTS. Its 
} motion is charming. from $6 to $50. Saves the 

wages and anurse. Call and see it. Send for our large 


Baby-J and Walker and 
Nursery Chair’ Hobby-Horse, and large Crib. bes inas 
BROWN, No. 546 Broadway, New York. 
W ATER-WHEEL. 
REYNOLDS’ PATENT CONCENTRAL PRESSURE WATER- 
WHEEL. 


For information or circulars (free) concerning this remarkable 
Wheel, address 


TALLCOT & UNDERHILL, Agents, Oswego, N, Y. 
GTANDARD COAL OIL! ~ 


THE NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPANY, 








No. 78 Marpgy Lane, New Yorx, 


Are selling their Stanpand IntemiINatine Ort from 30 to 32 cente 
per gallon. Constanments of Western Oil ffem 25 to 27 cents per 
gallon. PATENT SPERM LUBRICATING OIL—for 


Process,—a 1 
pentine,—for sale in any quantity from 15 to 25 cents per gallos, 
Works at Hunter’s Point, Leng Island. 
{e Depot, No 78 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | 
E. G. KELLEY, Agent. 
THE POLAR REFRIGERATOR 
Is THE ONLY PERFECT 
F PROVISTON PRESERVER 








Made. Wholesale and Retail 


Steel Plows, with cast iren shares and land sides, a first-rate 
end cheap article. Also, with steel shares and land sides, 


Gusné Gowers, a cheap and useful hand machine for sewing 


Guano im drilis, etc. 


Geed Sowere—the Weatheraficld, and all others of the cheapest 
tnd best kinds. 


R. H. ALLEN & 60, 
Nos, 100 and 191 Water street, N. ¥._ 
CABINET FURNITURE axe UPHOLSTERY. 





JOHN MEEKS & SON, 


CABINET FURNITURE 
and 
UPHOLSTERY, 


Nos. 333 ann 335 Founsm Sreeert, 
‘(Northwest oor. of Broadway.) 


SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 

THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE sOLD aT THE LOWES? 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


B® Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the world. 
How TO SECURE GOOD TEETH AND 


A SWEET BREATH. 


We need not tell the readers of Taz Inn: t that 
is so important in its relations to happiness, nothing so freq 
the cause of pain, ill health, disfigurement, unhappiness, 

, a8 neglect of the Tecth. But do you know a 
of frequently ends in DYSPEPSIA and CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS? Read the eminent opinions quoted in DR, 
HURD’S LITTLE TREATISE ON PRESERVING TEETH, price 
only 12 cents. 


Do you know the secret of preventing Teeth from ee ey 
You will find it in DR. HURD’S MANUAL ON TEETH, price 


De you know the r way of treating Children’s Teeth 
during first and dentition, and HOW TO PREVENT PAIN 
IN TERTHING ? directions for the treatment of Children’s 
Teeth are in DR. HURD’S MANUAL ON TEETH, the little suf- 
ferer’s friend. Mailed anywhere, in city or country, post-paid, om 


We have the ion of announcing that DR. WILLIAM 
B. HURD, the Brooklyn Dentist, Treasurer of the New York 
State Dentists’ Association, has giver to the public his celebrated 
Remedies for the Teeth and Breath, and curing Toothache and 
Neuralgia, which, in his private practice, have had an unprece- 
dented sale, being used by the principal ladies and gentlemen in 
Brooklyn and New York. Every one, now, a sx can get 
DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH; or, for 25 cent® DR. HURDS 
TOOTH-POWDER, than which Rothsehild and Astor, with 
their wealth, cam get nothing better. They are the LOVER 
OHARM, insuring 

WHITE TEETH AND SWEET BREATH. 
Try them. See how differently the breakfast will taste after 
cleansing the mouth with DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH and 
TOOTH-POWDER. [(¢ Beware of the ordinary tooth-powders. 
All of Dr. Hurd’s remedies are warranted harmless. Use ne 


other. 
Thousands of are afflicted without, perh k 
with that Ring attendant, A BAD SHEATH. DR. BOND'S 
MOUTH-WASH is the best breath-purifier that can be 
while it imparts health to the . Hundreds of cases 
BLEEDING GUMS, SORE MO , CANKER, etc., have been 
letely cured by its use. All ns having ARTIFICIAL 
TE should use DR. HURD’S no which alome 
breath. 





directions, ising from exposed nerves, 
Price 12 cents per vial 


DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS are the most delightful 
yemedy in the world for this painful affection. A trial will con- 
one. They soothe to sleep, and charm away pain, and 
not adhere nor blister. They are of two sizes—one small, for 
in the face, price fifteen cents, and the other 
in the chest or shoulders, Ruromatian, LumpaGo, 
ven cents. Will be mailed on receipt of price 
AS not remove the white er cotten 
NERVOUS HEADACHE n 
relief than DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLA . 
are os ae with the utmost care at Dr. 
Office, No. 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E.D., and 
by allleading druggists, storekeepers, and retailers im 
ceuntry. Goto your drug or periodical store, and see 
how neatly they are put up. A fair trial is all that is needed te 
convince one. ene, lady or gentleman, farmer or mechanic, that ia 
these remedies t have a new source of pleesure, 

To Druaaisrs, Counrny Murcuants, Etc.—We are adverti 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Teeth in almost every impor 
town in the loyal states. Your customers will be gratéful to you 

if you supply them. Every mail brings us letters from thom 

ord: bettles to be sent by post, which of course we cannot do, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we wil| send you acare 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. [gg Special 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lets to supply the 
small dealers in a district where we are advertising. 

TO CANVASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanting employment 
and asalable article are invited to examine DR. HURD’S DEN- 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, ta 

ts, BYERYTHING NECESSARY FOR THE TEETH AND MOUTH, 
Price $1. Shrewd Te can make a sma!) fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for one, and ses it, or, better, a 
dozen, which we will sell as samples for $7. It is the neatest 
article that any man er woman can offer. Now is the time to go 
into the business, and take the tide at ite flood. Address 

WILLIAM B, HURD & CO., 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


For Crvncass, Sou001s, Panu, 
Facronins, etc. 

These Bells are made from an 
ALLOY OF STEEL, by & new process 
thatenables the proprieterstesell 
them at one-half the price ofoth- 
ers, and at the same time to fur- 
nish & VERY suPsRion Boll. 
are not liable to break, aad are 
warranted. For 
ative to Sise, Keys, Hi 
Prices, and WARRANTY, sond 
Circular to the Manufacturers, 

BROWN & 
No. 20 Linzner ot. N.Y. 


“ nee” MAKE MONEY BY ADVER- 


A PRACTICAL MAN’S ADVICE.” 
Sent for 3c, Stamp by ROBERTSON & CO., 
Nos, 82 and 84 Nassau st., Rooms 7 and 9, 
New York @ity. 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
my own vines. Will send by Express or Raifroad to order, Price 

$i 35 per gallop, apd $6 50 for ©972 of tweive voiiles. 
JOSEPH KINSEY, Cincianati, Ohie, 


2 50 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 
information, including Semething to Do About Homa, 
whereby several dollars a week can be made on a small invest- 
meat, Books sent free for 12 cents. Agents wanted. 
J. BR. STAFFORD, Chemist, es Broadway, N.Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS, 75 CENTS PER 1,000. 
CIRCULARS, 38 CTS, PER 1,000, 
BILL-HEADS, FIRST-CLASS, $5 PER REAM. 
Nawsrarsas, Booxs, Pampaiers, and ev from a mere 
k of & Label to a mammoth Poster, at equally low rates. 
Bend a three-cent stamp for my Illustrated Fry ¢ and Price 
List of all kinds of Printing. T. R. DAW a 


New Printing Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30, and 32 Center st., cor. Reade st., N. Y. 


EMPIRE SPRING. 
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The water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost cara, 
and packed in streng boxes suitable for ox by the sub- 


a te, 


ca f 
en 
Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 

All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me at 


Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No, 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


Widaeetn seams D. A. KNOWLTON. 
NEW SPRING GOODS! 


The Corks ef all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 





FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
SILK UNDERSHIRTS AND PANTS, 
KID, CALF, DOG, AND BUCK 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, 
RICH FANCY SCARFS, 


BEAUTIFUL FANCY TIES, 
SATIN, SILKE, AND HAIR STOCKS, 
SILK AND COTTON HOSIzEE, 
SILK HANDEEROGIBYS, 
UMBRELLAS, SUSPENDERS, 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, ETC. 


A new end elegant variety of the above goods—many stytes 
not & be kad clgewhore—vill be found at low prices, at 
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= 3 + nash UNION . 
' _ BARTLETT & LESLEY, | . 1: abl vs 
: ' ‘ te es p rt | pare auth St N: s37 2; . . ‘ 
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200,000 SUMMER FLOWERING 


155 Anest named vane a 4s arenes seer do. 





- e rs Gaeee Si 
ite . : ED  cccccccnciccs is : 
es ; Froronians 89945-5 : 
Ae i ~— ~seeee rt : 
- - © ‘Tree Carmations..,.. 2 * 

bd Truffaat’s Aaters..... 2 ’ 
12 ¢ *  Aatirrhinums ....... . 


Ne for Saskets or packing. Our usual tiberal digcouns 
to theeune te quaatity 
_EGF" Samples at No. 9 Joka at., New York. “ 
«“ BRvCE's 





CONCENTRATED MANURE.” 
Made of SLAUGHTER-HOUSE OFFAL, BLOOD AND WWE 
with the Absorbents Oharosal and Plaster of Paris, 
OFFICE, No. % PARK ROW, N.Y, 

For pamphicts containing testimonials and directions for une off 
this valuable Fortiliser address C. W. VAN DOREN, as above. 
“ WM OUSTACHES AND WHISKERS IN 42 

SS ee ee aoe 
2@ cis. (com,) and rosaive a B tais 
SFORES, 
Mailed free 





two dimes. 
C. E. HUNTER & Oo, Hinsdale, M. i. 


A BEAUTIFUL CROSCOPE, MAGNIFY- 
Matted eee ames ™, ' BOWEN wos 220, Basta, — 
WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPERS 


im the latest and most elegant stytcs, at J. Everdell’s old Kata 
Mshment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st, 
Samples by mail. 














T G. SELLEW, 
a MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Warereom No. 107 FULTON STREET near Nassaa, W. Y¥, 
(LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 


PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
STITCHED BELTING. 
NEW YORK RUBBER 00'S PATENT, 1659. 








This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Eleyater 
Beits, being much stronger, as well as much cheaper, than aay 
ether Rubber Belting. 

Raltwars ia Cotton Mills it is proved te be the best Bas 


known. 
Made only by NEW YORK RUBBER CO., 
No. 45 Liberty st., N. ¥ 


AS FIXTURES.—J. & T. DONALDSON, 
No. 5 Leroy place, Bleecker street, near Broadway, (late of 
No. 85 Leomard street,) still continue to manufacture every artiole 
in the above line, comprising Chandeliers, Brackets, Peadantg 
Stands, etc., etc. They would call the attention of the pulilis 
generally to an inspection of their Stock, previous te 
| mag ee which they are determined to sell at 
Ww prices. 
aut CHES, HOTELS, DWELLINGS, STORES, etc., ote, 
with gas-pipe on the most moderate terms, in city or couatay, 
Portable gas-works erected. . 


CASH GIVEN FOR 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


BY 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agente, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, N. ¥. Giey. 
Send three-cent stamp for Circular of Rates, 


ONLY FORTY DOLLARS PER ACRE FORA 

Farm of Eighty Acres of Good Land within Six Miles of the 
Capital of the State. A decided bargain surely. Terms i. 
pply to E. K, LUNDY, Columbus, 


“ HE FLAGS OF ALI. NATIONS,” 
AND 














“THE ARMS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
Correctly Drawn and beautifully Colored. Being the NATIONAL 
ENSIGNS and ARMORIAL BEARINGS of the principal Nations 
of the Earth, in Sixty-three splendid designs. All for Fifty coat, 
free by mall. 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 64 Nassau street, New York Gly. 
G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Foirom ay., gos. Navy srregr, 





Brooklyn. 
(N.B,—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years fe Tf. 
BROOKS.) 

At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufas- 
tured for over Sixteen years. may be found one of the finest esf- 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest and 
most desirable patterns of any houge in this city or New York. 

Also a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham Leos 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin tains, Cornices, che... 


etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to returzmy thanks to my friends fr 
their former patronage, and respectfully selicit a continuance &f 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G, REITHER. 


CRAVING FOR TOBACCO CURED. 


All persons wishing to emancipate themselves from the degraé- 
ing and pernicious habits of Tobaces Chewing, Smoking, sad 
Snuffing, should address (inclosing twelve 3 cent stamps 

ROBERTSON & Ov., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York City. 


FEMPLOYMENT—A NEW ENTERPRISE.— 


Tux FRANKLIN Suwieg-Macatnz Co. wants namber of active 








Local and Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and Had — 
or commission allowed. Address, with stamp, H. - 
ERS, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 

J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 





(For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States and 
to the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 John street, New York. 





HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
(THERMOMETERS ! 


Warranted correct; beautifully decorated with Americaa 
Fiags and Patriotic Devices, 30 cents each. Mailed frow 
ROBERTSON & CO., 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau st., New York City. 


STAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Stxra Avenus, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully cali attention to hia Now 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 


“NOIN-TESTERS 50 CENTS EACH. 
u Sent free by mail to any address. An absolute but simple 
means of testing the purity and genuineness of every coin used 
in the civilized world, by weight, thickness, and diameter. 
This is a new and genuine instrument of universal utility- 
Mailed for fifty cents by 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 64 Nassau street, New Youk City. 


RRHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
THE STANDARD MANURE. 
Orrrce—B, M. RHODES & CO., No. 82 Sours St., Baseruore. 

















REPRESENTED BY 
HAH. E. MORING, 
No. 97 Pearl Strect, near Hanover Square, New York. 
{4 To whom Dealers will please apply. 


THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES. 


Recent and important improvements having been put to this 
machine render it now the most perfect before the public, and 
persone at a distance can order a machine with a guarantee of 
its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be able to man- 
age it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking needles‘ 
No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any garment, 
however delicate er heavy, on the same machine, either in cam- 
bric, cloth, or leather. nd for descriptive catalogue of styles 
and prices. A few responsible agents would be with Liber- 


ally. Address 
: THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
No. 437 Broadway, New York. 


of Slight Cold, Cough, 
Moarseness, Hare 
Threat, which might be 
checked with @ simple rem- 
edy, if neglected, often ter- 
minates seriously. Few ate aware * of, 
the importance of stopping a frough or 

, ‘ald in iis first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yisld to 





























































































































































































Ale at Our Whole Military Frontier shows us a 


line and on the whole advancing. In 
New the Texans are dubjously reported to be 
in'a ious aseendency ; no force seems to op- 
pose ua in Arkansas ; Halleck is preparing, after the 


tremendous struggle of Pittsburg Landing, to assail 
the hesrt of the rebel Southwest ai Corinth; while 
their aorta, (to continue the figure,) the main railroad 
between the Mississippi Valley and the East, is griped 


move down the mountain country; Banks” and | ‘ey-beats, anda land force, 
J % for 0 ry 


McDowell are closing down toward Richmond —we 
hope ; while McClellan, with his vast splendid army 
which has never fought, lies quietly encaimped before 
the strong positions of Yorktown. 


—The Battle at Pittsburg Landing.—The additioys2) 
details that reach us of the battle at Pittsburg Jand- 
was not at Corinth—come in with an ‘sbscur- 

and slowness that irresistibly suggest the, idea of 
interference and of bad news ‘kept back. 
, however, has reached us to affo,rd a clearer 
t than was possible last, week. 

—Phis battle was a coup-de-main, most skillfully 
plained and executed by the rebex generals. It is 
possible that fuller accounts may remove the blame 
which now seems to rest upon. our commanders, but 
unless a far different state of facts shall be proved 
fiom that now indicated, i began with a shameful 
of our forces, for which some person ought 
tobe court-martialed and shot; and would have re- 
suéted in a decisive victory for the rebels, well-de- 
scrved for their brilliant generalship, had it not been 
fer the desperate stubborn valor of those wonderful 

Northwestern fignters of the rank and file. 
—The situation of our forces on Saturday night, 
April 5, was as follows : Grant’s army of some 40,000 
men was west of the Tenressee River, which here 
runs northward, and was encamped by brigades along 
a line in front of Pittsburg Landing, some five miles 
long, and two or three miles from the river where 
most distant, in the following order: McClernand’s 
brigade on the right or north, next the Tennessee ; 
then Hurlbut’s, Sherman’s, and Prentiss’s brigades, 
the last being nearest the enemy, and of course in the 
most expesed situation. Gen. Buell’s army was ad- 
vancing from Nashville, and Gen. Wallace’s brigade 
‘was expected, but seems to have been delayed by 
mistaking a road. But at the moment, Grant’s force 
was isolated, unsupported, and with a great river be- 

hind it. 

—No military position could be more hazardous ; 
and yet their previous career of victory seems to have 
brought all the officers into a most entire but un- 
seasonable confidence that the enemy would not 
attack. And although they knew that Beauregard 
was gathering a great army at Corinth, aided by the 
best rebel generals ; although, it seems, the rebel scouts 
were incessantly swarming up even within sight of 
their tents ; and a prisoner wounded and brought in, 
who died in camp on Saturday, with his last breath 
assured them that they would be attacked next day, 
yet, not only was Prentiss’s brigade, of raw regiments, 
utterly without habit or power of co-operation, left 
encamped nearest the enemy, but not an advanced 
guard, nor a picket, nor a scout, seems to have been 
beyond the lines of the camp. 

* —Nothing but a presentiment, or an inspiration, or 
@ special providence, seems to have prevented the 
wtter annihilation of at least Prentiss’s brigade, and 
probably the entire rout and destruction of Grant’s 
whole command. About 2 o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 6th, Col. Peabody, of the 25th Illinois, in 
Prentiss’s brigade, for some totally unexplained 
reason, could no longer resist his uneasy fear that 
something was wrong ; and so he sent out into the 
darkness along the southern road toward Corinth, 
which led directly through our positions, a force of 
four hundred men to reconnoiter. This party had feit 
its way for about half a mile, when it was suddenly 
fired upon by a heavy force, which instantly.and rap- 
idly artvanced upon it. The Unionists of course at 
ence retreated upon their main body, and reached 
camp just as the long roll was beaten to call the 
brigade into line of battle. It was by that time broad 
day. But of course the enemy were on the ground 
elose behind the retreating Ilinoisans, and instantly 
charged into the camp. Such resistance as was 
possible was made ; but a disorderly retreat was all 
that was possible, and even then, the accounts are 
that men and officers were bayoneted and shot in 
their tents, or at breakfast, or in their shirts. The 

ade was scattered into fragments; two whole 
regiments were made prisoners, among them their 
eareless General, Prentiss. 

—The account given last week is but little varied 
or amplified by such details as have come to hand. 
They represent in @ strong light the desperate, mur- 
derous stubbornness of the contest, the splendid 
handling of the rebel masses, flung with Napoleonic 
force and swiftness, now upon our center, now upon 
our left, trying in turn every point where our lines 
seemed penetrable ; the fright of Sunday, when some 
ef our raw regiments ran like cowards, and thousands 
of men squatted like rabbits under the river bank ; the 
stern immovable bravery with which their comrades 
withstood both the terrible assaults of the foe, and 
this tide of panic sweeping past them; and the 
steady valor shown by the rebels even when they 
gave over the atiack, and retreated down the Corinth 
read, in good order, slowly, turning at every good 
position to check pursuit. So far as can be known, 
our army has technically gained the battle; but it 
would seem to be the least glorious of our victories 
hitherfo. Our wounded are 3,500, and our dead 
1,500, a terrific proportion. Those of the enemy are 

r 


e. 

—Gen. Mitchel, detached from Gen. Buell’s force 
for the purpose, marching with great speed and in 
spite of the greatest diffieulties, has penetrated by 
Murfreesboro, Shelbyville, and Fayetteville, to Hunts- 
ville, in the northwest corner of Alabama, reachin 
that city on the 11th. Thus at last the great inland 
railroad communication is cut between Virginia and 
the Mississippi Valley. Huntsville was entirely sur- 
prised, so great was the speed of the forced march 
from Fayetteville, some twenty miles, and 200 prison- 
ers were taken, as well as 15 locomotives, a large 
number of cars, the telegraph office and instruments, 
and two Southern mails. This energetic astronomer- 
general is well used to inspecting the planetary 
bodies, and now intends to strike hard and fast 
enough to make the rebels “see stars” and feel 
stripes too—a most proper mode of replacing our flag 
in the South. He instantly set about a further ad- 
wance. Sending ont detachments each way on the 
railroad, he occupied Decatur, to the westward, just 
in time to save the railroad bridge, fired by the rebels ; 
and Stevens Junction, to the eastward, where 2,000 
rebels fled without firing a shot, and five more loco- 
motives and a large quantity of cars were taken. 
Gen. Mitchel now holds a hundred miles of the Mem- 
phis and Charleston road; and thus quickly has the 
vaunted new line of defense of the rebels been pierced 
in its center, the flank of their stronghold at Corinth 
turned, and the passage of re-enforcement or supplies 
between their eastern and western sections complete- 
y eut off. The line of military action is now carried 

own beyond the Tennessee frontier ; our next ad- 
vance, when the enemy shall have been dislodged 
from Corinth, will be at least half-way across the tier 


of the Gulf s ; and their position at Corinth may 
be evacuated St any moment, since the latest news 
is that the oad in their rear has been severed by 


Treewenlenee the 4 dge at Bear Creek, in Tishamingo 


—-Fremont, it is said, is to have Blenker’s division, 
and is now receiving means of moving, which have 
been ely delayed in some way. 

—From Eastern Virginia ‘we have no news of im- 
portance. The President is said to have said that 
matters at Yorkiown were progressing satisfactorily. 
@t is at any rate true that at least some of our forces 
there are in a condition of the extremest physical 

and destitution now, whatever their prospects 
may be. There has been a strange strictness in 
meaning secret all that relates to the movements and 
tion of this army; and we pears reason to 
believe that the public are now ively deceived 
about its situ , doings, feelings, and prospects. 
Gen. Fitz John Porter one fine day went Up in a bal- 
alone to reconnoiter, when the cord broke, some 
acid having eaten it, and he floated right over the 
Tebel lines, but rising higher, struck a retarn current 
floated back. 
ore — come out again *. Friday, tho ith, 
A.M., with the Patrick , Yorktown, 
Raleigh, Empire, and Teazer. There was a great 
jon at once, and all the sail vessels in the 


E 


No battle however ensued ; 
‘ rebe} fleet steaming about or lying still all day, 
‘of them, the Yorktown, seizing three small vessels 
“within a couple of miles ofour camp at Hampton, and 
them off without a shot fired. They went 
home at evening, and next day came out , when 
the Merrimac seemed to get aground, i 





by 

seven large breaches in the wall, diemounting « ith, 
on the" | side 

of the fort, the Parrott se cor’ a) 

rough apd tram, Re wal aims cera 

y surrer” 
lace on the 11th, our was * | torr 
uman being could oP the ramparts for 


moment: and over a thov- . ~ 
within the fort. and large shells exploded 


4 — ith the accent 
aristian, (three % les, Wi 


; — ppi state coast, 
_¢ the entrance to * 
~ .Gommodore Feote, with his gun-boats and mor- 
bee left Island No. 
It would be singular 
if he should reach and occupy New Orleans before 
Captain Porter can get at it from the sea. 
-— Among the prisoners of Island No. 10, is said to 


4 ve the valiant Commodore Hollins, of turtle and pe 


- -fdine. Having been a U.S. navy officer, his 
fe, liberty, and pursuit of happiness will not be in 
the least-interfered with on account of his desertion, 
perjury, and ireason. : rq 
—T pursuance of the policy which is succeedin 
so well in Tennessee, President Lincoln has pores 
Edward Stanley military or provisional governor of 
North Carolina. Mr. Stanley is.an able and influen- 
tial Unionist. 





CONGRESS. 


—The President of the United States has signed 
the bill abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 


The Co Week is sigualized by the passage 
in Congress of the District Abolition bill, the Emanci- 
pation ‘Aid resolution, the bill permitting colored per- 
sons to carry the mails, and the introduction of Mr. 
Wilson’s amendments to the Fugitive-Slave bill. Thus 
the shrewd and energetic Republican leaders have, 
with prompt generalship, used the opportunity so 
insanely given them by secession, to fully commit the 
United States to a national avowal of tendencies 
toward freedom’ a national entrance upon the path 
toward freedom. This is the best possible practical 
course; for it is unquestionably to-day the greatest 
danger of our country, that the slave-driving element 
will re-enter Congress, and resume its hateful domin- 
ion there. 
—The joint resolution embodying President Lin- 
coln’s emancipation aid measure, was amended by the 
Senate, the House (on the 9th) concurring, so as to 
say that “the United States,” instead of ‘‘ Congress,” 
sh@uld aid, etc.; and in that form was passed, has 
been approved by the President, and is now the law 
of the Jand. 
—Mr. Vallandigham, the cunning chief engineer of 
the secessionizing element in the House, on the 9th, 
when the bill for emancipation in the District of Ce- 
lumbia came up, referred io one of the rules, and ac- 
cording to it moved that the bill, then on its first read- 
ing, be rejected, called for the previous question, and 
thus arrayed his army of forty-five voters in line of 
battle. They were of course beaten, the bill being 
passed to a second reading by 93 votes: being more 
than two to one. 
—The bill was taken up next day and debated, 
when Mr. Thomas of Mass. argued at great length, 
rather against any confiscation by Congress, which 
he said was unconstitutional, than against the bill be- 
fore the house. On the 11th, the final debate in com- 
mittee of the Whole took place, the speeches being 
short, under the five minute rule. The most notice- 
able of them was a bitter pro-slavery speech by Mr. 
Crittenden of Kentucky, who showed himself as 
thoroughly envenomed with the bad spirit of slavery, J 
as any secessionist or Border-state man of them all. 
In fact, the whole length and breadth of the utterances 
of the Border-state men on all questions connected 
with slavery at this eventful session, has been one 
steady, square, flat-footed assertion of the unqualified 
rights of slavery. These short-sighted men have 
proved beyond a doubt what was perhaps clear 
enough before, that slavery will admit no middle 
ground ; slavery demands all’or none. If any man 
seeks an intermediate attitude, trying to be mildly 
against slavery, to kill it slowly without hurting it, 
slavery herself thrusts him violently into the same 
ranks with her mostunsparing adversaries. So be it! 
—Mr. Bingham of Ohio made a noble and spirited 
reply to Crittenden, and to some quibbling questions 
of Wickliffe ; saying that all men must be equal before 
the law; and that now is the best time for removing 
a shame to our country and Constitution, and doing 
right to an oppressed elass. 
—When the debate ended, a string of specious 
amendments was proposed on the part of slavery, te 
raise the compensation for slaves freed, to submit the 
bill to vote in the District, to pay loyal and disloyal 
owners equally, to reinsert the disqualification of 
colored persons to testify, to substitute a gradual 
emancipation, etc. But they were all voted down 
amid the grumbling of the pro-slavery minority, the 
bill reported to the House exactly as it passed-the 
Senate, and finally passed by 93 to 39. 
—We have perhaps not recorded regularly enough 
the flow of petitions to Congress for abolition and 
emancipation, general and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Such petitions are constantly presented from all 
_— of the North. On the 9th, for instance, from 
ichigan, from Ohio, from Iowa, and from Illinois ; 
on the 10th, from Massachusetts and Indiana; on the 
11th, from Vermont, Iowa, and New York; on the 
14th, from 15,000 women of twelve states. 
—Mr. Wilson’s bill to amend the Fugitive-S!ave 
bill, introduced into the Senate on the 11th, modifies 
that obnoxious law so as to place black and white 
men on an equality of privileges before the law; to 
secure to alleged fugitives a trial by jury, and full 
opportunity to prove their freedom. Of course, this 
measure of amendment dces not commit any advocate 
of it in favor of the Fugitive-Slave bill itself, amended 
or not. 
—QOn Mr. Sumner’s motion, the Senate on the 11th 
passed the bill removing disabilities for color in carry- 
ing the mails. The provision thus about to be re- 
pealed, forbidding colored men to carry the mails, was 
enacted in 1810, having been first recommended ten 
years before by Gideon Granger, Mr. Jefferson’s Post- 
master-General, avowedly (in privatef because 
negroes so employed would “ get to know too much.” 
It is apprehended that this righteous measure will 
encounter much opposition in the House. 
—Speaker Grow has appointed a select committee 
to act as required under the Emancipation Aid reso- 
lution. It consists of Messrs. White of Ind, Blair of 
Mo., Fisher of Del., Lehman of Penn., Leary of Md., 
Whaley of Va., Wilson of Iowa, Casey of Ky., and 
Clements of Tenn. The Border-state men are prom- 
inent in it, as they should be; but it is conservative 
enough. 
—There was a debate in the Senate on the 14th on 
the resolution of inquiry as to further legislation to 
prevent army slave-catching; and Mr. Grimes made 
a forcible speech, exposing the abuses under Gen. 
Hooker in Maryland, at Columbus in Ohio, and else- 
where. He explained the reasons for garrisoning the 
Southern forts during the summer with black troops 
who can stand the climate. It is understood that 
there is much feeling in favor of this policy. 
__——Price of Missouri, a slavist, offered a resolution 
in the House,on the 14th, to call the U.S. troops 
who have marched into Missouri from Kansas during 
the ~~ vate 2 ie acoouns for sundrv slaves 
animals, ete., lost, and other property d; 
Referred to the Military committee, ond the Seibthle 
cnavet to complaining Missouri is, Served you 
right. 


Legislation relating to the War—directly, has 
occupied but little of the week. The Senate bill to 
increase the efficiency of the army medical depart- 
ment, was amended and passed the House on the 
9th. Besides adding to the number of army surgeons, 
it provides for an ample force of hospital stewards, a 
medical Inspector General of hospitals, and eight 
Inspectors to examine the sanitary condition and 
needs of transports, quarters, camps, hospitals, and 
troops, and report as shall be necessary; and as it 
stands the bill also very justly places volunteer and 
“ regular” medical men upon an equality for appoint- 
ment and advancement. The Senate, however, not 
concurring in the House amendments, a committee of 
conference was appointed. 

—The Confiscation bill was debated in the Senate 
on the 10th. Mr. Sherman offered a substitute confis- 
cating all the property and freeing all slaves of rebel 
officers, civil or military ; providing that the President 
may proclaim an amnesty, or release any such per- 
sons rar? the penalty 
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pation, combined with a system of 
colonization, in which he showed that the 
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Internal Affairs.—A bill passed the Senate 
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St. Paul or Superior City, to Puget’s Sound. Among 
the rators are W. B. Dean Richmond, 
Mayor ke of New York, and George Law. 

— mentioned last week as summoned be- 
fore the House for contempt, appeared on the 9th, 
excused himself in writing, by saying that he had 
only neglected to attend when ordered, and was then 
let off without a penalty. Whether such a frightful 
fate will tend to discourage contumacious witnesses, 

its of but one opinion. 


—The Bankrupt Bill question was postponed until 
- a by the House, on the 14th, by a vote 
0° to 50. 


—Tax Bill—aA resolution was presented to the 
House on the 14th, from the Ohio legislature, in favor 
of permitting any state to raise and pay over its quota 
of the general tax ; which would be a most reason- 
able and commendable measure. 

—A Most Excellent Bill, reported by Mr. Foster of 
Ind., passed the House on the 15th, to change the 
Court of Claims from its present useless condition as 
a mere committee to consider and report, to that of 
an actual court, with actual jurisdiction of claims 
against the United States, subject to proper limita- 
tions. 

—The Franking Privilege was discussed, on a bill to 
regulate it, which is offered as a substitute for the 
House bill abolishing Congressional franking. The 
latter bill was strangled in the Senate. It is clear 
enough that the members of Congress intend to cling 
to their unreasonable and wasteful privilege as long 
as they can. 

—The Tax Bill was received by the Senate from the 
House on the 10th, and referred to the Finance Com- 
mnittee. 

—The House, on the 10th, resolved, if the Senate 
should agree, to end the present session May 19, at 
noon. 

—Gen. Stone’s case was brought upin the Senate on 
the 15th by Mr. McDougal], who argued with force 
that, whether innocent or guilty, he had been kept in 
prison too long without a trial. Mr. Wade, in reply, 
defended the cominittee on the Conduct of the War, 
which had procured Stone’s arrest, and denounced as 
traitors those who sought to prevent military mea- 
sures by the habeas corpus. 

—A resolution is before the House, to ask the 
Secretary of War for information as to the causes of 
the detention of prisoners by the rebels. 

—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee recom- 
mends the ratification ef the treaty just negotiated 
with Great Britain, for the better suppression of the 
slave-trade. 


FOREIGN. 


The European News is to April 4. Europe is in a 
great state of “questions.” The Oriental question, 
the Italian question, the German question, all keep 
being put, or rather putting themselves, with the 
most unwelcome pertinacity and insolubility. There 
is, it is true, no very startling explosion or phenom- 
enon to record; but there is a continuance and an 
increase of very general uneasiness, restlessness, and 
movements toward political revolutions. 

—It is reported that the English Government has 
ordered all work on wooden ships of war to cease. 
Universal and eager interest is felt in our naval ex- 
periments, and the English note with dissatisfaction 
that the Monitor throws a ball about double the weight 
of any British navy gun. We were superier in naval 
artillery to the British in the war of 1812, and are 
now; and unless the Yankee right hand loses its 
cunning, always shall be. 

—A curious insinuation creeps across the ocean 
from Paris, that Slidell is deserting the cause of the 
, South. It seems probable. Whatfuture prospect has 
Slidell of “making anything” by the South ?, 

—Preparations are rapidly being completed for the 
English Great Exhibition. It is to be opened May 1. 
The Emperor Napoleon, it is said, intends to visit it. 

—The Condition of Southern Italy is becoming very 
miserable, in consequence of the increase of brigayd- 
age. Mounted bands of robbers, 80 or 100 in number, 
are ranging the country, murdering and robbing, and 
additional gangs are constantly organized within the 
Pope’s dominions, and passing into Naples. Mean- 
while the army of the kingdom of Italy is being re- 
organized ; Garibaldi is traversing the northern part 
of the peninsula and organizing rifle associations, 
Prince Humbert being nominally head of the scheme ; 
and there seems to be a growing conviction that 
affairs are converging plainly toward another war 
with Austria, or at least toward some decisive mea- 
sures to settle permanently the whole Italian ques- 
tion. 

—The Russian river Dwina has been bridged, and 
an unbroken line of railroad is thus established be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Berlin and Paris. 

—It is announced in a Turin paper that Garibaldi 
is to be placed in command of one of the seven corps 
which are to form the new Italian army. 

—King Leopold of Belgium is dangerously ill. His 
death would deprive Europe of one of her wisest and 
safest rulers; for King Leopold has long been a 
trusted adviser of many other kings and queens. 

—The National Verein, 2 German political society, 
has been dispersed by the “ Polizeidienern” of the 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, who puts his trust in his 
big brother, the King of Prussia, and believes in the 
success of the reactionary enterprises of the latter. 
But the Verein met secretly to the number of three 
or four thousand on the Bavarian frontier, passed 
resolutions in favor of the Prussian liberals, (the con- 
stitutionalist or parliamentary party,) and protested 
against the violation of the right of meeting. 

—The King of Prussia has by his recent dissolu- 
tion of the Prussian Chambers in fact submitted to a 
vote by the nation, whether Prussia shal] be governed 
by an irresponsible king and cabinet, or in a consti- 
tional manner, under some oversight by the legisla- 
ture, and with annual accountings by Government. 
The king’s plan seems to have been to carry this 
election for the absolutist scheme, by the aid of the 
restrictions on suffrage, and of the numerous muni- 
cipal officials. The issue is doubtful. 











Commercial and Financial. 





Business South. 


Tuvs far, very few Southern merchants have made 
their appearance in New York. As our armies ad- 
vance into Rebeldom, our merchants will look ‘for a 
const2erable demand for merchandise in that direc- 
tion. The South will doi**ss wan} more than it 
can pay for. A few well-known responsible —— 
there may obtain some credit, but the great majo../ 
Wi ve Obliged to pay cash. If Jeff. Davis could, by 
any possibility, sueceed in his infernal raid, every 
Northern debt would doubtless be repudiated. It has 
become a matter of interest, therefore, to sur mer- 
chants, who have trusted these Sonthern conspira- 
tors, that our armies now should move “ onward” 
until every traitor is either shot, hanged, or subdued. 
Let “the work go bravely on.” President re 
by proclamation in August last, interdicted r- 
course with the inhabitants of “ Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi; except the 
inhabitants of that part of the state of Virginia lying 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, and of such other 
parts of that state, and the other states hereinbefore 
named, as may maintain a loyal adhesion to the 
Union and the Constitution, or may be from time to 
time occupied and controlled by forces of the United 
States engaged in the dispersion of said insurgents.” 
As commerce will follow the flag of eur victorious 
army, it will require no special proclamation, there- 
fore, to re-open trade as far and as fast as we ad- 
vance. The Government, we doubt not, will assent 
to this policy, as it will enable us the sooner to pro- 
ceed With the great work of making collections. Trade 
and eommé€rce, however, will move slowly in that di- 
rection. The South has now a currency as much 
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worse than “ stump-tail,” as stump-tail is worse than 4 


sublime to the ridiculous. Reader, stick a pin just 
there. rs 
Business in New York. 
Trade ally is improving, and our merchants 
od ad asian A vast amount of produce is ex- 
pected from the West, on the opening of lake navizy, 
tion. Jn anticipation of such extensive shiv ments, 
many leading merchants from Chicag®, Cincinnati, 
and other Western cities, are here ‘asking liberal pur- 
chases. The interior retail trade is not represented 
here as early as usual, owing to the cold weather and 
the war. Stocks in the country, however, are said 
to be small, in all directions. The hotels, which 
have suffered very much the. past twelve months, are 
now filling up, and some of them are crowded. Col- 
lections are good from all sections, except the South, 
from whence nothing, to speak of, is being received. 
Many Southern merchants, it is said, have invested 
their money—Confederate rags—in cotton, from which 
a good profit is expected. With a good bankrupt law, 
as a lever, our merchants could soon get hold of a 
little Southern capital, locked up in this way. 
Business in Philadelphia. 

Business in Philadelphia is remarkably dull. The 
wholesale merchants are suffering severely by the 
pro-slavery rebellion. Many of the leading houses, 
who have had for years “ a single eye” to the South, 
are sick enough of the whole business, and are now 
looking with both eyes to the great West, a more 
inviting and better paying field. Jeff. Davis is 
-teaching the merchants of that city, as well as 
those in New York and Boston, that integrity is want- 
ing in his dominions, and that those who deal with 
the people in that quarter hereafter, must look out for 
a new crop of Floyd thieves, Wise repudiators, and 
blaspheming Beauregards. Such teachers and leaders 
are not particularly popular among business men just 
now. The world ts—“ marching along.” 


Business in Boston. 


Trade in Boston, in all its various branches, is im- 
proving. The cold weather has kept it back, however, 
considerably. The wholesale dealers are not seeking 
Western trade as much as formerly, but are confining 
themeelves more to New England, where collections 
are more prompt and reliable. Manufacturers of that 
vicinity have not suffered as much as they anticipated. 
Many of them have made money out of the rebellion, 
and are stronger now than ever. The same is true in 
regard to some of the leading jobbers—heavy dealers 
in domestic goods. Money is very plenty in Boston— 
more so than in New York. Six per cent. is the rul- 
ing rate, at which figure almost any amount can be 
had on good security. The banks are very strong, 
having nearly nine millions of gold in their vaults. 


Business in Chicago. 


Chicago, the metropolis of the West, is more alive 
with trade now than for several years past. Werefer 
more particularly to that of the wholesale merchants— 
dealers in dry goods, clothing, boots and shoes, hard- 
ware, etc. The grain, provision, and lumber trade of 
Chicago, it is believed, will be much larger this spring 
and summer than ever before. Thus far, that city 
has not suffered by the rebellion, at all. On the con- 
trary it has been greatly benefited thereby. Nearly 
every house and store there is rented. Some ten or 
fifteen Saint Louis merchants have established them- 
selves in business there the past year. Haif-a-dozen 
bankers from Cincinnati have also gone there, beside 
a number of business firms from Louisville. Chicago 
is also filled up with rebel prisoners, some eight or 
ten thousand of whom are penned up in that city. 
It has also been the great depot for horses for the 
Federal army, besides being the ‘“ Great Western” 
camp for soldiers. 

Money is plenty there, both gold and Treasury 
notes. The banks are waiting the opening of lake 
navigation, when a greater demand for capital and 
higher rates are anticipated. The premium on gold, 
for Eastern currency, is 2-per cent. Exchange on 
New York is plenty at x per cent. 

Business in Saint Louis. 

No one of the large cities out of Rebeidom has suf- 
fered as much in its trade the past year as Saint 
Louis. The wholesale merchants, nearly all of them, 
suspended payment soon after Jeff. Davis & Co. took 
the reins of mis-government South. A few houses 
are strong, but the majority are very much crippled. 
} Some of the oldest and most responsible merchants 
there, heretofore always prompt and in high credit, 
have been obliged to ask an extension. The New 
Orleans. and Mississippi River trade—the main de- 
pendance of that city—has been cut off entirely. 
Collections from the interior, particularly from the 
southern part of Missouri, have been very poor in- 
deed. The rebels have made the principal collections, 
having robbed and destroyed millions of property—a 
work which will doubtless be remembered. Mer- 
chants, mechanics, and farmers—all alike have suf- 
fered. Thanks to a kind Providence, Saint Louis is 
now a Union city. The secessionists worked hard to 
get control, but signally failed. A few sterling, God- 
fearing men, like Clinton B. Fisk, Esq., stood firm in 
the darkest days, co-operating with our troops, and 
thus saved the city and state. The last effort of 
the traitors was to get control of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. Their success has proved a failure, for a 
new “ Union Merchants’ Exchange” has been organ- 
ized, and over four hundred business firms have joined 
it, leaving the few rebel sympathizers of the old con- 
cern to keep their own company, a punishment which 
they don't relish. 





RAILROAD TO WASHINGTON. 


Coneress is about to make a movement in the right 
direction in establishing a post and military railroad 
route from Washington to this city. It ought to have 
been done years ago. We want, and should have 
immediately, an air-line connection between the cap- 
ital and the metropolis of the nation. It has become 
a military necessity. The deviation of a single rod 
from a direct line should be avoided if possible, 
regardless of expense. We have submitied to rail- 
road extortion long enough, and it is high time the 
Government took the matter in hand. All we now 
ask is, that Congress shall firmly avoid all entangling 
alliances with any existing railroad corporation, and 
meet the present exigency in a prompt, businesslike 
manner. When this great and good work is com- 
pleted, the next step will be an air-line road to 
Boston. If some of our New York, New Haven, and 
Boston capitalists would now take hold of the matier 
in good earnest, such a route to the metropolis of 
New England could be established within eigiteen 
months. We have now roads in a direct line to 
Boston, with the exception of a link of about fifty 
miles, from New Haven via Middletown to Thompson, 
Ct. If any railroad stock is good, that of such a 
link would be, for no existing road could begin to 
gompete with it. Who will move in the matter ? 








WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—The Bank of England holds £16,812,793 sterling, 
in specie, or 85 million dollars. 

—The advices from London speak of a great super- 
abundance of money at 2% to 2% per cent. 

~ it is thought, will take no action in re- 
gard to Pacific Railroad this session. Why not? 

—Since the 1st of January last we have imported 
from Liv 20,000 bales of cotton. 

—The Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, have sus- 
pended operations for the present, for want of cotton. 

—Bar silver has fallen in value in London to 61d. 
_S: caused by the falling off in the demand for 


—The amount of duties received at the New York 
Custom-House in 1861 was $21,714,981 30. During 
the same period there was received in Philadelphia 


$1,475,616. 
—Four steam-sh and some twenty sailing ves- 
sels were adve to sail from San Francisco to 


China on the Ist of March. Take notice, Uncle 


ield, Esq., has returned from Europe 
quite hopeful in to the Atlantic T 


elegraph. 

4 England, France, and the United States now say 
—The total value of the gold, silver, and copper 
the United States mint and its branches 


coined 
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it been loaned out at 7 per cent., com- 
pound interest, it would now have bro to the 
owner, or his heirs, about $160. Such is 
for money idleness. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The deposits in the Sub-Treasury, for which the Treasury 
allows interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, now 
ameunt to over 20 millions, and are expected Soon to reach the 
limit fixed by law of 50"millions. The associated banks will use 
20 millions for the convenience of making an interest-bearing 
medium in which they now make their daily settlements at the 
clearing-house. As these deposits can be readily drawn again at 
a few days’ notice, they forma very reliable fund, and are no 
hindrance to a free use of bank circulation or credits in the mak- 
ing of commercial loans, 

Government certificates of indebtedness are in good demand, 
showing also the accumulation of money. These have now 
risen to 97. The tendency has become strong, to lower rates 
of discount and interest, Call loans can be had now 
at five to six per cent.—a decline of one per 
cent. sinee last week. The Government is now paying out 
the new legal tender demand notes freely, and this currency is 
fast increasing as well as that of bank bills. Though the bank 
loans are being reduced in amount, yet there is an actual increase 
in the discount of business paper and commercial loans—the re- 
duction being occasioned by the banks selling their Govern- 
ment stocks, of which they were large holders. The supply of 
good business paper is below the demand, High grades can easily 
be placed at 5 to 6 per cent., and good grades at 6 to 7, for dates 
from sixty days to six months. The Eastern bankers are buying 
paper in this market. The premium on gold is 1% to 1% per 
cent. There is a good demand for export—the shipments of last 
week amounting to $1,500,000—but it is freely supplied. The stock 
of gold is very large. There are 35 millions in bank, and much in 
the vaults of private bankers. 

Foreign exchange is steady. The rates are kept down by the 
moderate premium on gold. Prime sixty-day sterling bills are 
quoted at 112% @112%, and francs at 5@5.05 per dollar. The 
imports of the week have been moderate, while the exports are 
larger than usual. Value ef imports for the week, $2,593,141 ; of 
exports other than specie, $2,297,152. Export of specie, $1,491,- 
678. Compared with last year, the imports are: 


i 





1862. 1861, 
Since Jan 1... way’ $49,131,708 $23,508,258 
xports, (specie excepted,)... 34 92 5 
Export of specie.......... eee. 12,082,053 "806,252 


Last year, the export of cotton, tobacco, rice, and turpentine, 
etc., was large from Southern ports, supplying exchange to the 
New York market. This year there is none. 

The imports last week were composed of guns, 57),133—the 
largest amount; dry goods, 553,192; cotton, which continues to 
come from Europe, 248,330; tin, 119,405; sugar, 118,154; coffee, 
84,058 ; wool, 54,688 ; iron, 48,709 ; steel, 47,103; lead. 46,448. 
earthenware, 40,€40; hides, 27,231; turpentine, 35,734; East 
India rice, 29,062 ; soda, 26,847. The importation of Kast India 
rice from Europe is quite a novelty. 


STOCKS. 
The market has been one of great dullness and heaviness dur- 
ing the week. Government stocks continue the favorites of 


the public, who refuse to come up at the speculators’ call to take 
their non-dividend paying railroad stocks, the more especially as 
the earnings of railroads are diminishing, from increase of compe- 
tition at falling rates of transportation. The six per cent. U. 8, 
stoek of 1881 have been freely supplied and freely taken—the 
banks feeding the demand. Prices have not declined, though 
those of fancy stocks have. The censorship ef the press keeping 
back news excites distrust, and creates a more than usual heavy 
feeling on the market. Speculators scrutinize the war news very 
closely. Victories clearly established send prices up, but if they 
are reported in such a shape as to create doubts, stocks must fall. 
Border state stocks are very heavy, especially Missouri and Ten- 
nessee, which have fluctuated during the week very considerably, 
the transactions being extensive. Railroad bonds of first class 
are quietly but firmly held. Stocks are very variable. New 
York Central has been more active. Pacific Mail stocks have ad- 
vanced to a premium of 3 to 4 per cent., and are still arising stock, 
Panama is firm, The current week opened with rather more 
strength, though dull, there being no pressure to sell any more 
than an anxiety to buy; all parties are waiting the results of 
coming battles. The Merrimac continues to exercise a terror over 
the stock market, and the halt at Yorktown inspires no confi- 
dence, Still the public mind is firm, though cautious. The final 
issue is not feared. 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKS. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed a law requiring 
the banks to resume specie payments. The notes of all solvent 
banks in the state, and Government legal tender notes, are, hew- 
ever, to be deemed and taken 98 curr@mey for all purposes as the 
notes and balances due from specie-paying banks. State law, 
however, cannot overrule the law of Congress, which makes 
Government notes a legal tender and the same as specie, 


DRY GOODS, 


Trade is more active. Jebbers are busy in selling ag well as 
buying. The near-by trade are in the market. The tendency of 
prices is generally upwards. Stocks are not heavy, and supplies 
are moderate, not at all beyond the capacity of the market to 
absorb. Domestic prints are in fairdemand ; prices are firm, with 
an improvement on the lower qualities. Cotton goods have been 
active. Unbleached goods have advanced. Drills are very irreg- 
ular. The chief activity is, however, siill in woolen goods, espec- 
ially fancy cassimeres and meltons. AJ) qualities are now desira- 
ble, and the supply is unequaltothedemand, Preduction is light. 
Prices are advancing. Delaines and challies are in fair request. 
In foreign goods the market is found chiefiy in the auction room, 
The importations last week were exceedingly light. 

The offerings at auction are very large, but not at all above the 
demand. British fancy woven dress goods are firm and active at 
some advance. Black and white checks in cotton and worsted 
dress goods are very much wanted, The small importation has 
come to a good market, the buyers in the enhanced prices ob- 
tained paying for the increase in duties, Saxony dress goods are 
steady. Dress silks are in much improved demand. Drab colors 
are more the vogue—purples, blacks, browns, greens, blues, are 
all wanted, Millinery goods are active. There isa marketim- 
provement in the demand for ribbons. Desirable styles and qual- 
ities have advanced- There is a considerable demand for narrow 
ribbons for dress trimmings. Stocks are much reduced, and there 
is little old stock lefton hand, A number of buyers have gone 
abroad to select for the fall trade, so that a fair supply of desirable 
goods will be obtained in spite of tariffs. Prices here will secure a 
requisite supply, since there is no overstock. 

EEE 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

Corrsz.— There has been a very fair inquiry from the trade, 
and prices are firm at the close. Sales of 600 bags Rio at 18@ 
203%¢c. ; 5,660 bags do,, ex “ Hedwig,” taken on speculation at 
19kc.; 165 Laguayra at 21@22c.; 1,109 bags Maracaibo at 
21 @23c. ; 1,000 mats Java at 25@26c., 4 mos. ; 75 bags St. Do- 
mingo at 19@19%c. ; and 100 bags Gov. Java on private terms. 

Corron,—There has been a very fair business doing, and the 
market closes firm at 2744@28c. for Middling Uplands and do, 
New Orleans and Texas, At auction, sales of 575 bales Sea Island 
at 29@64c. ; and 24 bales Upland at 24¥c. 

FRreicats.— The amount of tunnage in port is much diminished, 
and the rates have improved, and tend upward at the close. The 
offerings to direct ports and ports of call have been larger, and the 
rates are quite firm—94@10e. per 60 hs. We quote, to Lir. 
erpool, Flour, 1/44@1/6d.; Wheat, 53d., in bags; Corn, 5@ 
5d, in bulk and bags, and Heavy Goods, 15/@20/. To London, 
Mour, 1/9@2/; Wheat, 6@7d.; and Heavy Gooids, 18/9@25/. 
Motagsts,—Full prices are stil! obtained, but the business fs not 
very active. Sales of 700 hhds., 36 tes., and 77 bbls. Cuba Mus- 
covado at 19@13c., as to quality; 65 hhds. Cuba Clayed at 22, 
cash ; 100 hhds, Porto Rico at 31.@37c. ; 145 hhds. Barbadoes at 
286c, ; 100 do, Nuevitas at 30@34c.; and 70 bbls. New Orleans at 
42@45c. 

Provisiaxs.—The firmer feelingand more active demand for Mess 
Pork noticeable at the date of our last was of short duration ; the 
demand for forward delivery soon subsided, and prices gradually 
yielded, and we have to note a decline of 37)¢c, on Mess, and 
1244 @25c. on Prime, without any inquiry of moment for the former 
for the summer months, the trade buying only to meet their 
present wants. Prime Mess, on the contrary, hasimproved under 
the more favorable news from Eurepe and a more active demand 
and is temporarily scarce, the Jarge quantity taken by-the Gove 
ernment (some 4,400 bbls.) contributing to the buoyancy and 
firmness so noticeable at the close. 

Tierce Beef has been in better demand, in part for repacking 
into barrels ; the latter have advanced materially, and are in 
reduced supply ; the large demand by the Government induces 
much firmness and some speculative feeling. Sales of 600 tes. 
Prime Mess at $20@821, and 1,300 tcs. India Mess at $23@823 50, 
Extra at $24. 

In India very little has been done at $28@$29. 

Bacon has been in good demand, and under the more favorable 
news from Europe and light arrivals, prices have improved, and 
the tendency is upward at the close. The absence of a desirable 
assortment, and the advanced rates demanded, have prevented the 
execution of many orders. The sales are some 7,300 boxes, chiefly 
Short Middles. 

Cut Meats have been in steady request for the trade and for ex- 
port, and with liberal receipts are unchanged. The demand has 
beeen fair for the Continent, in part for future delivery. 

Lard has been in animated request for export, and under the more 
favorable news from Europe, prices have improved, although at 
the close our extreme quotations could only be obtained for very 
choice—the heaviness in exchange and greater firmness in freights 
_ New Butter is more plenty, and in fair request atour quotations, 
chiefly for the trade. Very little has been done in export. 

Cheese has been in fair demand for export, but the scarcity of 
Prime and the advanced prices insisted on have checked business. 
At the close the market is firm. 





Rica.—Carolina is ; sates Of 100 tes, at 6% @7c. East 
sonny. rather weak ; sales of 7,800 bags at 4%@0%e., a9 to 
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Svcans.—The market is firm, and prices are very fully main. 
tained. At the close there was only a moderate inquiry. Sales of 
3,500 hhds. Cuba at 6% @7%Xe.; 560 bhds. Porto Rico at 7@8%e. ; 
110 hhds. English Island at 6% @7%c.; 11] hhds, Mexican at 7c. ; 
1,300 boxes Havana at 7@9%c.; and 70 hhds. Melado at 3% 
@é5c., 4 mos. Refined are firm at 10% @10%c. for Powdered, 
Granulated, and Crushed ; 9% @9%c. for Soft White ; 8% @9&c. 
for do. Yellow. 

Tosacco.—The market is quiet, buyers generally awaiting the 


settlement of tax question ; sales of 114 hhds, Kentucky at 84 @ 
l6c. ; 74 bales Havana at 47 %c. ; 34 cases Seed-leaf at Ile, ; 50 


bales Sagua at auction, slightly ets ; and 
bales Cuba, on private terms. We quote icut Fillers 
Wrappers at 7@25c. ;and Ohio, Pa., and New York do at 7@20c. 


a 
MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


THIS DAY: 
L 3 
BEAUTIES OF 


DE QUINCEY. 





PUBLISH 





BEAUTIES SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


1 yol. 12mo. $1 25, 


With A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


This volume contains a selection of the best passages from the 
writings of Thomas De Quincey, the “‘English Opium Eater.” 
It is preceded by an introductory sketch of De Quincey’s Life apd 
Writings, and forms a most valuable and interesting epitome of 
his works. Those readers who have not had access to the rich 


stores of literary treasure contained in the works of this colebrated 


|. writer, will be glad to procure this volame, containing many of 


his best passages. 


i. 
UNIFORM WITH THE HOUSEHOLD WAVERLEYS, 
MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
Haye resumed the Publication of 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
BY J. G. LOCKHART, 


This elegant ILzUstRATED Epitr0N of one of the most delightfal 
Biographical Works in any language, was commenced in 1861. 
Two volumes were then issued. The publication is now re- 
sumed, and the work will be issued’regularly in monthly inste!l- 


ments, of two volumes each, until completed. 
FOUR VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


Volumes 5 and 6 will be published in May. 
® 7 and 8 " " 
« 9 (completing the work) will be published in July. 


June. 


The edition will be much fuller than any other ever pub- 
lished of this most interesting Memoir, and will contain several 
Biographical Notes not included in the Edinburgh copy. The 
work will be complete 

In 9 Votumes. 16Me. Seventy-rivs CENTS PER VoLuME, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE STEEL PLATES. 

AF The volumes sent, post-paid, to any address, for 75 cents 

each. 


—— 


No. 135 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston. 





CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, AND SACQUEES. 


STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO., 
No. 355 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
Have now opened a large assortment of 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, AND SACQUES 
IN CLOTH, 


SILKB, 


And other materials, of the latest Paris Styles and Home Manu- 
facture, at very low prices. 


Also, a choice assortment of 
LONG AND SQUARE 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
With a large variety of 
STRIPE BROCHE, 
FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR, 
(With open centers, Long and Square, ) 
CASHMERE, 
And other styles, at about one-half the usual Prices. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO.,; 
No. 355 BROADWAY, 
Have just received from auction @ large assortment of 
DRESS GOODS, VERY CHEAP, 


Also, several hundred pieces of their own importation, compris- 
ing all of the 


NEWES? STYLES 
In the French, German, and English markets, 
WHICH THEY ARE NOW OFFERING 
AT RETAIL, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 








Conrsnrs or No. 1,762, (Apri 15:) 
I.. LEADING ARTICLES: Mr. Holt’s Report ainst 
Fremont ; The Great Battles of Modern Times ; Eman- 
cipation ; The Tennessee Battles ; Cana State Rebel 2 
Slavery in the District ; Editorial Paragraphs, 
.. THE BATTLE IN TENNESSEE : Latestfrom Pittsburg ; 


Details of the Contest ; Critical Position of the Union 
Forces ; Their Bravery and Valor Bxtricate Them : 
The Gun-boats Come to Their Rescue: How Gen. 
Johnston was Killed ; Rumored Escape of Gen. Pren- 
tiss ; Conflicting \'nion Reports; Rebel Accounts of 
Sunday’s Fight ; They Haveu’t Heard of Our Victory 
Yet ; Beauregard A n:ounces Johnston’s Death ; Geng. 


Bushrod Johnson and Gladden Wounded ; The 
Acknowledge Heavy Loss “ us) see 

{1!.. THE WESTERN GENERALS, 

IV..NEW PUBLICATIONS: Brownson on the Rebellion ; 
The Barons of the South; Ethical and Physiological 
Inquiries, chiefly Relative to Subjects of Popular 
Interest. 

V..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED. BY TELEGRAPH: 
Slaves Claiming Military Protection; The Presi- 
dent’s Opinion in the Matter; The District Bimanci- 


pation Bill; The General Bankrupt Law; Confir- 
mations by the Senale. 


VI..WAR NEWS SUMMARY. 

Vil..FROM FORTRESS MONROE: Reconnoissance by the 
Merrimac; Six Rebel Gun-boats in her ake ; 
They Capture Three Vessels ; Eight Sailors Taken ; 


Strange Apathy of our Squadron ; The Rebels Re- 
turn to Craney Island. ‘ 


VIII.. PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

IX..HIGHLR IMPORTANT FROM ALABAMA: Hunte- 
ville, Ala., Taken ; Seizures on the Charleston an? 
Memphis Railroad ; Gen. Mitehel Holds 100 Miles of 
it; Two Hundred Prisoners Captured; Also, 15 

Rebels 


Locomtives and many Railroad Cars ; 2,000 
Panic-stricken, 


X.. ANOTHER BATTLE IN NEW-MEXICO: Desperate 
Stand by the Texans ; A Drawn Battle. 
XI..THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN: Strength of the Rebel 


Works ; Gens. Lee and Johnston ; Fifty Thousand 
Rebels in the Field. 


XII..FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. A Love Story. 
xul..GAas waone BE RIGHT? A Story, by Mrs. 8. C. 


XIV..CASES OF HARDSHIP : Correspondence of the N, Y. 
Tribune. 


XV..INTERESTING FROM THE GULF: Arrival of Gen. 
Butler ; The Expedition up the Mississippi River, 
te 


etc. 
XVI..T ARBARITIES AT PEA RIDGE: Correspondence 
go Gens, Pike and Curtis. 
xVH. 


.THE CONTRABANDS AT CAMP OHASE, 
XVUI..N. Y, EAST CONFERENCE M. E. CHURCH. 


XIX. THE VicTIMS OF THE MERRIMAC: Grand Recep- 
tion at the Academy. 


XX..FROM EUROPE. 


XXI..REMEMBER THOSE THAT ARE IN BONDS; By 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher. 


XX!I..DEATH OF THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN. 
XXIII. .THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, 
XXIV..POLITICAL. 
XXV..PERSONAL. 
XXVI,.CITY NEWS 
XXVII.. MISCELLANEOUS. - 
XXVIII..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
XXIX..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. ' 
XXX..THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1862, 
XXXI..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full of the Stock, 
and 
eee 


Tzaus—One Copy for one year, $3. Two Copies one year, $b 
Five Copies, one year, $11 25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20, 
For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 

For a Olub of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 
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A STORY OF 1 








BY MRS. HAR) 


CHA 

Teer next mornin; 
that wonderful and n 
which glerifies autu 
that such skies could 
blow the sea into one 
Rng sepphires, witho 
human hearts. You 
deed, when Nature is 
the face sullen and | 
drop of geod in youi 
chequer ef happiness. 
look at it, and feel the 

So fett Moses when 
trown house, while 
plates and spoous, set 
Zephaniah Pennel, in 
mg in the back-room, 
stairs in a business 
bowls, plates, dishes, 
the sick-room. 

“Well, Aunt Rox: 
grass grow under y 
* How is the dear chi 

“Well, she had a 

have expected,” said 
she’s had her breakfa 
and see her friends. 
eheerful tone, flooki 
whom she began to 
saw how real was his 

After breakfast, &J 
was sitting up in her 
so thin and podrly, ar 
fragrant with the spi 
whose late buds ar 
gathered for the vase 
ealm and cheerful, so 
around her, that one | 
her stay must be sc 
eome and look at he« 
flowers and birds—fi 
old times ; and then 
and colors, and work 
roek-columbine that ; 
and she chatted of all 
flowers grew, and of 
there, till Moses qui 
he was in a sick-room 
the deepening color | 
her “ nussing”’ autho 
that day. 

Then Moses laid 
pillows so that she ¢ 
sat and read to her 
m00n nap; and whe: 
en he marveled wit 
gone. 

Many such there w 
of September, and he 
watching her wants ¢ 
img over and over, wi 
favorite hymns and 
ers, and bringing her 
her favorite wood-hi 
room seem like some 
tridge was there, tc 
always some friendly 
ef kindness; and so 
would keep guard o 
Roxy went home to 
more peculiar concer 
around her with ca 
speaking unconscious 
talking of spiritual tl 
ture or wild ecstacy, t 
of waking bliss. SI 

sweet friendly angels | 


tament, so lovingly c¢ 
talking, eating and drir 
at any unknown mom 


of some sacrifice, and 

(a few at least) whose 

kept for many days in 

a perfected spirit in 

love was wholly done 

over sin and sorrow : 
ment to be called to th 

Yet it must come ; 

heaven claims its own 
eottage on Orr’s Island 
the room so sacredly 
breathless stillness ; tl 
white ; and that soft 
waves of golden hair, 1 
the white robe, all h: 
calm, a rapture of repo 
done.” 

They who looked ¢ 
look that sunk deep i 
down the commen can 
eeuntry custom, went 
mystery of death; for 
that chamber smote v 
away in silence, revolv 
eome that unearthly b 

Once more, in that v 
Mary Lincoln had lain 
sleeping restfully, the 
shrouded and coffined, 
tender purity, such a n 
its expression, that it sé 
of that rest as some |} 
death. 

Once more were gath 
the faces known in this 
solemn picture, of whi 
was the center—Zephai 
wife, Moses and Sally 
Kiitridge and the sole 
Roxy and Aunt Ruey, 
but their faces all wo 
as we see falling like a 
the faces in an old Vlor 
was full of sweet me! 
words of assuranee, v 
mysterious brightness 
them to weep. Solem: 

“ He shall swallow u 
Lerd God shall wipe a1 
and the rebuke of his | 
from all the earth ; for t 
it shall be said in that ¢ 
have waited for him ar 

the Lord, we have wait 
and rejoice in his salva 
Then the prayer tr 
thanksgiving for the . 
young saint into glory 
funeral hymn, with its 
Hat rae 

To call them ie ft 

Then in a few words 


* Entered according to Act 
ards, in the Digtrict Court of t 


